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Tulle and Lace Opera Coiffure. 


Turis coiffure of figured black tulle is trimmed 
with lace insertion an inch and a quarter wide, 
lace edging three inches and three-quarters wide, 
loops and ends of black gros grain ribbon, and 
bright-colored autumn flowers. For the crown 
of the coiffure cut of double stiff lace one whole 
piece from Fig. 40, Supplement, wire it, and bind 
it all around with black ribbon. On the point 
marked > fasten the end of a band of stiff lace 
and wire eight inches long and 
three-quarters of an inch wide. 
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evening the father devotes himself to his news- 
paper, and the mother to her sewing, interrupt- 
ing themselves only to give such peremptory 
orders as, ‘‘ Less noise, children ;” ‘* Stop quar- 
reling ;” and, finally, ‘‘Go to bed!” 

In many families there is no positive rudeness 
among the members, only a lack of those sim- 
ple affectionate attentions which awaken a spon- 
taneous return; a want of that consideration 
and gentleness of demeanor which are well- 
springs of comfort in every household. The 








Cut the veil of tulle in one 
piece from Fig. 41, having first 
joined on the pieces turned WA 
down in Supplement (see dia- w \ 

gram of Fig. 41, reduced to \'\ 
one-sixteenth of full size). WY x 
Edge this part with insertion 
and lace, and also sew on an- 
other piece of lace from the 
middle of the front toward 
both sides to a length of twen- 
ty-nine inches and three-quar- 
ters. Lay the veil in a pleat 
in the middle, bringing X on 
@, and sew it on the crown 
along the dotted line from < to 
>, and, besides, fasten it with 
several stitches on the band and 
on the corners of the crown. 
On these corners sew gros grain 
ribbons of the requisite length, 
which are tied in a bow in the 
back above the veil, and fast- 
ened with several stitches in 
the middle on*the under edge 
of the veil. Set the flowers 
along the front edge of the 
crown. In adjusting the coif- 
fure cross the ends of the veil 
in front as shown by the illus- 
tration, and ornament them 
with a bunch of flowers. 
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COURTESY AT HOME. 


OMETHING is wrong in 
those families where the 
little courtesies of speech are 
ignored in the every-day home 
life. True politeness can not 
be learned, like a lesson, by 
one effort, any time in one’s 
life; it must be inbred. “ Well- 
meaning, but rough,” is said 
of many a man; and too often 
the beginning of the difficulty 
lies with the parents in a fam- 
ily. Is it hard for the hus- 
band to give a smiling “ Thank 
you” to his wife as she brings 
his slippers on his evening re- 
turn home? Is it more dif- 
ficult for the mother to say, 
“John, will you shut the door, 
please?” than to use the la- 
conic phrase, ‘‘Shut the door !” 
When Tom knocks over his 
sister’s baby-house, why should 
not ‘*Excuse me, I didn’t 
mean to,” be the instinctive 
apology ? 

Many who would not be 
guilty of discourtesy to a stran- 
ger, or to a friend in the world 
without, lay aside much if not 
all their suavity of manner on 
entering the home circle. The 
husband and wife dispense with 
those little graceful attentions 
which, though small, are never 
unimportant. The children are 
ordered hither and thither with 
crusty words ; no“ Thank you” 
rewards the little tireless feet 
that run on countless errands, 
The dinner is eaten in silence, 
broken only by fault-finding 
and reproof from the parents, 
and ill humor and teasing 
among the children. In the 
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TULLE AND LACE OPERA 





well-bred host does not fail to bid his guest 
**Good-night” and ‘‘Good- morning ;” why 
should not this simple expression of good feel- 
ing be always exchanged between parents and 
children? ‘The kindly morning greeting will 
often nip in the bud some rising fretfulness ; and 
the pleasant ‘‘Good-by” from old and young, 
when leaving the house for office, shop, or school, 
is a fragrant memory through the day of separa- 
tion. When the family gather alone around 
breakfast or dinner table, the same courtesy 
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COIFFURE. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 40 and 41. 











should prevail as if guests were present. Re- 
proof, complaint, unpleasant discussion, and 
scandal, no less than moody silence, should be 
banished. Let the conversation be genial, and 
suited to the little folks as far as possible. In- 
teresting incidents of the day’s experience may 
be mentioned at the evening meal, thus arousing 
the social element. If resources fail, sometimes 
little bits read aloud from the morning or even- 
ing paper will kindle the conversation. 

No pleasanter sight is there than a family of 
young folks who are quick to 
perform little acts of attention 
toward their elders. The pla- 
cing of the big arm-chair in a 
warm place for mamma, run- 
ning for a footstool for aunty, 
hunting up papa’s spectacles, 
and scores of little deeds show 
unsuppressed and loving hearts 
But if mamma never returns a 
smiling ‘‘ Thank you, dear,” 
if papa’s *‘Just what I was 
wanting, Susie,” does not indi- 
cate that the little attention is 
appreciated, the children soon 
drop the habit. Little people 
are imitative creatures, and 
quickly catch the spirit sur- 
rounding. them. So, if when 
the mother’s spool of cotton 
rolls from her lap, the father 
stoops to pick it up, bright eyes 
will see the act, and quick 
minds make a note of it. By 
example, a thousand times 
more quickly than by precept, 
can children be taught to speak 
kindly to each other, to ac- 
knowledge favors, to be gentle 
and unselfish, to be thoughtful 
and considerate of the comfort 
of the family. The boys, with 
inward pride in their father’s 
courteous demeanor, will be 
chivalrous and helpful to their 
young sisters; the girls, imi- 
tating the mother, will be gen- 
tle and patient, even when big 
brothers are noisy and heed- 
less. 

Scolding is never allowable ; 
reproof and criticism from par- 
ents must have their time and 
place, but should never intrude 
so far upon the social life of 
the family as to render the 
home uncomfortable. A seri- 
ous word in private will gener- 
ally cure a fault more easily 
than many public criticisms. 
In some families a spirit of con- 
tradiction and discussion mars 
the harmony ; every statement 
is, as it were, dissected, and 
the absolute correctness of ev- 
ery word calculated. It inter- 
feres seriously with social free- 
dom when unimportant inac- 
curacies are watched for, and 
exposed for the mere sake of 
exposure. Brothers and sis- 
ters also sometimes acquire an 
almost unconscious habit of 
teasing each other, half in 
earnest, half in fun. This is 
particularly uncomfortable for 
every body else, whatever 
doubtful pleasure the parties 
themselves may experience. 

In the home where true 
courtesy prevails, it seems to 
meet you on the very threshold. 
You feel the kindly welcome on 
entering. No rude eyes scan 
your dress. No angry voices 
are heard up stairs. No sul- 
len children are sent from the 
room. No peremptory orders 
are given to cover the delin- 
quencies of housekeeper or serv- 
ants. A delightful atmosphere 
pervades the house—unmistak- 
able, yet indescribable. 
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OCTOBER. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
Tue Shah came into England— 
He had a oe a0? rosa 
He a captive rainbow, 
yh wore it on his breast. 
But what was all his splendor 
To us who could not see? 
Here comes the Prince October, 
With der pomp than he! 
Bright glows his scarlet mantle; 
Like fire his flags unfold ; 
And all the way before him 
Is glittering with gold. 
He’s lavish with his bounty— 
His hand he never shuts ; 
Down drop the ruddy apples, 
And fall the glossy nuts. 
The Shah went back to Persia— 
What matters it to me? 
He took with him the jewels 
That I shall never see; 
But in October’s triumphs 
We all of us may share— 
Here, Maggie, take this ruby crown 
Of maple leaves to wear! 
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HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 





> A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading, matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 
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> With the Number of Harper’s 
Week.y for October 11 was sent out 
gratuitously an interesting 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a further installment of 
“ PHINEAS REDUX,” by ANTHONY TROL- 
LOPE, illustrated, and other attractive 
features. 

Another E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will 
be sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for October 18. 





0G A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and 
elegant Demi-Polonaise, with Basque Back and 
Square Front, will be published with the next 
Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 671. 





A NEW ART. 


OME interesting ideas upon the future 
of color have been enunciated from time 
to time, and have attracted attention among 
all those who give thought to the progress 
of our race from one height to another of 
attainment or enjoyment, whether out of a 
conviction that every achievement of sci- 
ence lifts us nearer the great table-lands of 
knowledge where dwell the demi-gods, or 
out of an assurance that science is the hand- 
maid of luxury, and that all her resources 
are but so many aids to modern comfort. 
The subject of color is one that, though 
closely interwoven with many branches of 
science, has received less notice on account 
of its own inherent claims than casually 
through experiment in other directions. 
Thus much that we know about it has been 
the result of accident ; and what investiga- 
tion it has received for its own sake, after 
reaching some results of importance, has 
until recently stopped short of the applica- 
tion of those results in any but the sim- 
plest ways. The investigators who find the 
source of so many of our daily miracles in 
atomic motion, as that of sound and heat 
and light, and who seem to be rapidly reach- 
ing the ground occupied by the philosopher 
who declared that nothing existed, but only 
appeared to exist, necessarily do the same 
thing for color, so that a celebrated German 
thinker once illustrated the subject of a liv- 
ing faith by convincing his hearers that the 


red hue of a piece of drapery was utterly- 


non-existent as a material thing, and was 
only believed to exist. . 

The facts of color are now pronounced to 
have their origin through the ethereal un- 
dulation of light through space—short swift 





waves producing the violet rays, while the 
long and slow waves give red—color, in- 
deed, being only the elaboration of light, 
every ray of pure white light containing 
the three primary colors: three colors, we 
say, for the sake of simplicity, as some ex- 
perimenters call them seven, and yet others 
declare their number infinite—which latter 
doubtless in shade and variation they are. 
A curious and forcible reverse of this truth 
we have seen in the work of a great painter, 
who, when he wished to produce an effect 
of dazzling whiteness, instead of splashing 
a sheet of white upon the canvas, always 
painted a delicate prismatic of the 
so-called seven colors, and thus produced his 
effect. 

Many tints out of this infinite variety 
have been added to our list by the experi- 
menters with the aniline dyes, and hues 
that were so evanescent and so beautiful 
when seen in the clouds that we hardly be- 
lieved we saw them, but fancied them rather 
airy deceptions or freaks of our imagination, 
have recently become established facts in 
our ribbons and tissues. The instruments 
of the scientific, however, are said to reveal 
the presence of yet other colors in the solar 
ray, which, as colors, the eye has no power 
to perceive, and to which, unless the char- 
acter of our organs of vision should great- 
ly change, we must remain forever blind. 
The human eye, nevertheless, varies con- 
cerning the power of perceiving the colors 
already recognized in a remarkable degree. 
We often hear the term “color-blind” ap- 
plied to various individuals—a loose and in- 
accurate term, though conveying distinctly 
enough the circumstance that certain tints 
fail to strike the retina with sufficient force 
for impression. This, like near-sightedness, 
would appear to be owing to some defect in 
the eye itself, and the defect is probably of 
a similar nature to that of an imperfect ear 
for music, although at first glance the one 
would appear a physical and the other a 
mental deficiency. Red is the color most 
frequently failing, though usually there is 
a confusion of all shades. A strawberry 
growing in the bed is not to be told from 
the leaves around it by eyes in which this 
defect is partial, although recognized when 
in the hand; and an article pronounced to 
be brown when in the shade has been seen 
to be red when placed in the sunshine, the 
more vivid light probably increasing the 
force of the undulation; but to eyes in 
which the defect is complete, the color is 
always neutral. This defect is much more 
general than might be supposed; and on 
the railways of certain countries other sig- 
nals than those of colored lights have been 
adopted, serious accidents having occurred 
through the color-blindness of the engineers, 
who were unaware of their deficiency. 

But even those among us whose eyes are 
supposed to be perfect need not claim too 
much, for it is well known that the Asiatics 
are familiar with several tints which for the 
European eye have no existence, not even 
that which the German thinker spoken of 
above allowed.” The European, for exam- 
ple, will complain of the dull effect of a 
shawl or of a carpet, and the Asiatic will 
point out to him tint after tint, which ren- 
der the fabric gorgeous in Oriental sight, 
but which to the European present a solid 
block of a low dull hue borrowed from its 
most prominent neighbor. Whether the 
Asiatic owes his advantage to the accident 
of his being of an elder race, with a longer- 
trained vision, to his almond-shaped eyes, 
or to the luxury of light that the Orient af- 
fords, or to any other cause, is, of course, an 
undetermined question. 

But let eyes differ in their sensibility and 
their capacity as they may, we all know 
that, even to those which are the least sen- 
sitive, effects of color give a vivid gratifica- 
tion, while to the keen eye and the poetical 
temperament they bring an exquisite enjoy- 
ment which scarcely any thing else equals. 
Whether the color be seen in turbulent 
masses of moon-lit mountain vapor, in gor- 
geous sunrises, where darkness rolls away 
before the advent of light and color, as the 
waves rolled aside from Aphrodite when she 
rose—whether seen in long low landscapes 
veiled in azure hazes, or in the fruity rich- 
ness of a maiden’s cheek or the sheen of her 
garment—color and its gradations in com- 
plement and shadow afford a lofty and gen- 
uine delight, which the poet and the painter 


feel through all their being, which even the 


sculptor of cold white form acknowledges, 
and remembrance of which imparts a vital 
warmth to the tune of the musician. 

It is in this relation of the subject that 
we began to speak ; for from these circum- 
stances there has been conjectured the pos- 
sibility of an expression and elevation of 
color into something like a new and sepa- 
rate art—an art which shall bear no more 
relation to painting than it shall to music. 
Doubtless, before this art acquires any thing 
but a rudimentary character, the race will 
have to advance and the. senses refine pro- 
digiously. But we have every reason to ex- 





pect such advance to take place, and that 
being accomplished, electric or other means 
may be found of rapidly opening and reveal- 
ing and veiling sensations of color, each sen- 
sation more or less prolonged, as musical 
tones are prolonged—here a whole note, 
there a half; here the color flats, and there 
it sharps; here are chromatic scales run- 
ning through a gamut of tones; where one 
shade melts into another are rapid trills, 
such as those we have when the sun sparkles 
on water which is neither blue nor green ; 
here are unsatisfying minors, falling short 
of perfect tint ; here the long, powerful un- 
dulations flash in red and yellow on the 
sight, telling the story as the high tones 
of the violin may speak it; here the low, 
soft violets and indigoes lend foundation and 
shadow ; here some melody of color would 
flow on with gently recurring hues and mod- 
ulations, as we might see the shore and sky 
repeated in the bosom of the stream on which 
we sail; here would be a symphony in the 
grand union and harmony of many tints, 
with brilliant adagio and stately andante, 
and with a scherzo of the three primitive 
colors; here are songs without words, and 
here one can easily imagine the dark greens 
and grays and olives of a gondolied. 

To think of such an art developed, with 
its students, its great masters, its teachers, 
its performers, its results exhibited in halls 
crowded with spectators, the air before them 
pulsating with such shifting splendor, is to 
think of something almost transcending our 
powers of imagination, of something that to 
the incredulous and prosaic may seem only 
an extravagant vagary of the fancy. But 
probably TUBAL-CAIN in his day could dream 
no less vaguely and wildly of a Tannhduser 
or a Magic Flute than we now dream of this, 
which is not among the lost arts, but is one 
yet to be found. 





THE CYCLES OF FASHIONS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 


HERE is something almost awful in the 

revolutions of the fashions. Periodicity 
is of itself mysterious. Why does one win- 
ter’s pneumonia repeat itself the next win- 
ter? Why do the chills and fever shake 
you and burn you every twenty-one days? 
Why do the canker-worms bury themselves 
on the 10th of June, and the cattle go to 
pasture on the 20th of May? Why should 
the hoops that moved ApDISON’s ridicule 
rise and round and vanish in our own day? 
What wonderful working of the inner world 
brings up again the Josephine waist, the 
Pompadour hair, the Grecian skirt? It is 
not the whim or the caprice of one man or 
woman any more than is the birth and death 
of a language, the creation and adoption of 
a word or a song. EUGENIE in Paris could 
friz the forehead of Christendom, but Ev- 
GENIE at Chiselhurst has no more power 
than the Tuileries can give to Madame 
THIERS. 

A little while ago a lady presented her- 
self in the house of a friend, dressed in a 
gown just thirty years old. The corsage 
was pointed in front, full of close gathers at 
the point and loose gathers on the shoulders, 
open behind. The skirt was straight and 
full, without gore or over-skirt. The sleeves 
would pass very well for modern flowing 
sleeves, and the muslin under-sleeves were 
sufficiently fashionable to escape observa- 
tion. At the time when that dress was 
made mothers used to entertain their daugh- 
ters with accounts of the narrow gored skirts 
which they wore in their youthful days. 
When those daughters grew up they wore 
skirts gored and narrow as their mothers 
had done before them. 

Why do the revolving years thus put 
down one and bring up another? Or would 
it be better that we should have either the 
one or the other constantly? Is there in- 
trinsic advantage in either? To my eye 
the gored narrow under-skirt with the short 
draped over-skirt is prettier than our plain 
full skirt; but if next year the over-skirt 
should disappear, and women go back to sin- 
gle blessedness, no doubt the lovely forms 
of wearers and the nimble fingers of seam- 
stresses would give it the grace and beauty 
which seem to inhere in the present style. 

When we see NILSSON and KELLOGG act- 
ing Margaret in simplest, finest muslin or 
crape, whose white folds fall and sweep with 
statuesque grace, we are charmed with the 
garb, and would fain dispense with paniers 
and rufflings and doublings. But present- 
ly a lady appears in the drawing-room 
splendid with sheen of satin, the fairy frost- 
work of lace, the white repose of pearls, 
or the dazzle of diamonds; the little coun- 
try girl flits among her flowers, fresh as 
they, with the morning red upon her cheeks, 
the heaven’s blue in her eyes, and every 
seam of her cambric gown and every puff 
of her fluttering ribbons modeled upon the 
last fashion plate, and at once the ancients 
go down before the moderns. The flowing 
lines of crape and muslin, you say, may an- 








swer for the stage—may have answered well 
for HELEN, with a maiden to every fold, for 
Aspasia entrancing the yduths and the phi- 
losophers of Athens; but they would fare 
but hardly in the scrimmage of modern life, 
in the daylight of gardens, or the glitter of 
evening splendors. 

We can hardly find words strong enough 
to express our disapprobation of the cramp- 
ing bodies of modern dress. Our ladies 
would be disgusted, says the fashion de- 
nouncer, to see their Venus, their Psyche, 
their Clytie, tricked out in nineteenth-cen- 
tury corsage. But no more, I imagine, than 
would the critics to see the nineteenth-cen- 
tury ladies dressed in Venus’s array. Clyt- 
ie’s mantua-making is perfectly hygienic, 
but her loose robe, 

“slipping down, leaves bare 

Her bright breast, shortening into sighs.” 
Yet Clytie followed the fashions of her day 
and sinned not, and Anna Maria follows the 
fashions of her day, “ close-buttoned to the 
chin,” with equal innocence. If the close 
waist fits well, it is a healthful waist. It 
may be clumsy and uncomfortable, pinching 
here and bagging there, and then it is a 
trial to health and temper. But the master 
of arts among dress-makers knows that a 
dress too tight is a misfit; that to be per- 
fect it must be comfortable. The really ele- 
gant dress admits full play of all the mus- 
cles that a woman has any occasion to use 
while she is wearing it. And surely the 
American woman of our age would be no 
better equipped for her work by adopting 
the costume of HELEN. 

It is to be said, moreover, that in our day 
fashion is to the last degree accommodating. 
If one has constitutional objections to the 
plain waist, the polonaise is ready, with 
every degree of fullness. If corsets are re- 
pugnant, they can be dispensed with, and no 
one be the wiser but the dispenser. If 
skirts are too long, what doth hinder that 
they be shortened? If they ought to hang 
from the shoulders, go hang them. None of 
these things move the world from its equi- 
poise. One can accomplish them all, and 
yet live and move and have her being with- 
out rebuke—nay, even without notice from 
fashion. 

Some of our prophets predict a return to 
the sandal of antiquity, and if fashion were 
a matter of will, we might perhaps advocate 
the change. If sandals could be so arranged 
as to keep the feet warm and dry in winter, 
they would be cool and charming in sum- 
mer, and neat and pleasant all the year 
round to the foot which they would protect 
without confining. But our various little 
side issues of foot-drawings and broad soles 
avail but little. In shoes as in gowns nei- 
ther the large nor the small has any advan- 
tage; but the shoe that fits you is the right 
shoe. You make much ado with models and 
measurements, and after weeks of waiting 
are put to pedal torture. You step into 
the next shoe shop, and in ten minutes are 
shod with suppleness and strength. 

It is a most wise and benign arrangement 
of Providence that we can follow the fash- 
ions, and are not forced to lead them—even 
our own. Here and there rises a sovereign 
of style who by some inward genius seizes, 
combines, produces, creates—the artist of 
costuming. The rest of us, the common 
herd, copy with what closeness we may, in 
such fabrics as we can command. Of our- 
selves we have no originating power. Left 
to ourselves, we should be in sorry plight. 
Yet we recognize beauty when it is present- 
edtous. We detect harmony; we shun dis- 
cord and glare and violence. To design our 
own costume would exhaust our ingenuity 
without satisfaction. To follow our leaders 
is half a pastime. We have the pleasure of 
selection with the minimum of fatigue, and 
the great bulk of time left for other and 
more strenuous occupations. After a day’s 
shopping or an hour under the dress-mak- 
er’s hand, a woman bemoans herself for her 
Paradise Lost; yet it is really surprising to 
see how short is the time which she is forced 
to spend on clothes in order to be very well 
dressed. Could CHARLES SUMNER deliver 
orations in a sash, or Mr. LONGFELLOW write 
poetry in paniers? Certainly not. Nor 
would Mrs. STOWE have better moulded Un- 
cle Tom in coat tails, or Mrs. BROWNING sung 
in trowsers. Suumcuique. A woman spends 
hours in embroidering a gown, when she 
might have learned a language or saved a 
soul. True; but there are times when she 
does not feel like either learning a language 
or saving a soul. Then the growth of silk- 
en leaves and buds under the busy fingers 
is no task but a solace. I know a woman 
who 

“can speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs squeak; 
To whom Latin is no more difficile 
Than to a blackbird ’tis to whistle ;” 


who dreams in German and thinks in French, 
and when it comes to soul-saving is a saver 
of life unto life—who yet embroiders her own 
capes and gowns and those of her friends. 
What we want is strong-minded and large- 


’ 
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natured women who will not be the slave 
of dress, or of reform, or of any one idea; 
who will understand the philosophy and rec- 
ognize the beauty and adopt the necessities 
of dress without straining its possibilities ; 
who will neither dwarf nor magnify its im- 
portance, but will know how to follow fash- 
ion with moderation and discrimination, to 
lead it with beneficence, and make it in all 
things a minister of grace. If the woman is 
subordinate to the dress, it is not the fault 
of the dress but of the woman. 


€ 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


ANTIQUE AND NEW STYLES. 


HE modistes have returned from Paris with 
the announcement that Fashion has ven- 
tured still farther into the past, and, abandoning 
the styles of le Grand Monarque, has chosen as 
a foundation for new costumes the dress worn in 
the time of the foppish Henri Trois, his mother, 
Catherine de Medicis, and her contemporary, 
Queen Elizabeth. For instance, we observe the 
Henri Trois basque, smooth, shapely, and fitted 
like a corset ; the Henri Trois toque, with erect 
pompon in front; Catherine de Medicis sleeves, 
that look like armor, close-fitted, with stiffly 
leated puffs; the aumOniere, or reticule, swung 
lew from the belt, from which the chatelaine 
dispenses her alms; the Medicis fraise; and the 
Elizabethan ruff. When all these are well re- 
produced in combination with some of the Direc- 
toire styles of a later period, a most stately yet 
picturesque attire is obtained, far better suited 
to the gentlewomen of to-day than the girl-of-the- 
period costumes lately in vogue. 





FRENCH DRESSES. 


To particularize: the most elegant French 
dresses are those intended for carriage and visit- 
ing costumes, and also for dressy occasions in the 
house. ‘These are partly velvet, partly silk; are 
either one of the dark stylish shades or else black, 
and consist of a basque with an elaborately 
trimmed demi-train, and perhaps some part of 
an over-skirt, such as an apron front, or else the 
pendent chatelaine breadths or sashes hanging 
at the back and sides. 

The new basques are of velvet with silk sleeves, 
two silk cords in the edge, silk revers or silk ruff, 
or perhaps both. ‘They are double-breasted, are 
much longer than formerly, extending eight or 
ten inches below the waist, have square tab 
fronts, or else are of the same length all around, 
instead of sloping upward on the hips, have two 
rows of small buttons down the front from the 
throat to the edge, and are flat behind whether 
with or without pleats. The Henri Trois basque 
is close and high in the throat, with a “shell 
ruff” of silk, double-breasted, fastened smoothly 
by a dozen small embroidered buttons, has tiny 
piped pockets on the sides, with merely corded 
edges withont other ornament. The Catherine 
de Medicis basque of velvet is also double-breast- 
ed, with a standing collar of silk flaring outward, 
and an inner silk ruff ; the armor-like silk sleeves 
have pleatings at the elbow joints and wrists. 
The Directoire basque has its silk revers like a 
gentleman’s coat collar as now worn, with a box- 
pleated ruff across the back, above a square, 
sailor-like collar; coat sleeves with upturned 
stiff cuffs. 

In the matter of over-skirts the caprice here 
is for long, smooth, clinging breadths with square 
corners, though the pretty wrinkled rounded 
apron is still seen in French dresses. The Bazar 
introduced these square over-skirts last March, 
as the reader will find by referring to figure No. 
1 on the first page of Bazar No. 12, Vol. VI. 
Directions for this over-skirt given in the Sup- 
plement will now be found a stylish model, six 
months after its issue. On the same page is an 
example of the double-breasted basque with pock- 
ets and the single revers as now imported. ‘The 
round apron over-skirts of imported dresses are 
very long, and are simply trimmed with a bias 
fold and piping; some are buttoned down the 
left side, and others are draped differently on 
each side. Some of the prettiest ‘‘ square skirts” 
have two square breadths on each side, opening 
from the belt in front, trimmed on three sides 
by a velvet fold, while two long straight back 
breadths are formed in a panier puff. 

Demi-trained skirts of silk are elaborately 
trimmed with different trimming in back and 
front. Crescent-shaped folds of velvet in groups 
of three, with a wide soft puff of silk between, 
cross the front breadths, while the back has 
flounces and puffs. Other skirts have the tablier 
formed of three wide curved folds edged with 
fringe, and again others have the lengthwise 
puffs, bands, and kilt pleats from belt to toe. 
Bias gathered flounces of silk are again bound 
with velvet rolled like a cord, and some Medicis 
dresses without a flounce at the foot are finished 
by a thick cord of velvet on the edge. Straight 
silk flounces, especially for the three front breadths, 
are laid in wide side pleats, bound with velvet, 
and have a bias band of velvet set on two or three. 
inches above the binding. 

A simple and stylish model for black silk 
dresses is a Directoire basque of velvet, with 
silk sleeves, revers, ruff, and double cord on the 
edge; a long apron over-skirt of five widths, 
edged with a velvet fold three inches wide, is 
drawn back closely, and fastened high behind 
under a straight sash of velvet lined with silk. 
The back of the skirt has five lapping gather- 
ed flounces, bound with velvet, while the front 
breadths have a deep side-pleated flounce, with 
a velvet band set on and a velvet binding; there 
is No ornamental heading to this flounce, as it 
begins under the long apron. Hanging low on 
the left side from two silk-covered cords is the 
velvet aumdniére, a flat bag, hexagon shape, with 


brown silk Catherine de Medicis dress has the 
velvet basque with silk sleeves named after that 
queen, and a demi-trained skirt, with brown vel- 
vet cord around the bottom, while the tablier is 
of lengthwise velvet and silk pleats, An olive 
suit has a tablier of three clusters of velvet folds, 
with silk puffs between, cut steel buckles on the 
sides, and flounces headed by puffs behind. The 
double-breasted Henri Trois basque has two rows 
of steel buttons in front. Aumdniére of silk and 
velvet. 

Very elaborate dinner dresses of black silk 
have a long apron and square sleeveless basque 
of black Brussels net, figured, with tiny jet beads 
wrought in the figure. A side-pleated flounce 
is on the front of the skirt, while the back is 
covered to the waist with five clusters of three 
narrow flounces, each cluster headed by an in- 
sertion of beaded net. The plain silk basque 
has a ruff of black tulle headed on the edge with 
an inner pleating of white lisse. Embroidered 
black tulle of trimming width, with insertion to 
match, makes an elegant trimming, and is sold 
by the yard in the fancy stores. Very narrowly 
pleated ruffles are used as trimming on the black 
silk dresses, especially for finishing off the foot 
of puffed front breadths. Elaborate embroidery 
of colored floss is appliquéd to dark blue and 
plum-colored silk dresses. The fouragére cords 
are draped across some double-breasted basques, 
and make very pretty ornaments. 


‘WOOLEN SUITS. 


It is among the woolzn suits preferred for the 
promenade that the long-promised simplicity is 
seen. They are made with short train skirts, 
on which are five or six bias bands of silk dou- 
ble-stitched by machine, a long over-skirt but- 
toned on one side diagonally, or else lapped in 
front, with cut steel buttons down each front 
breadth. The simple double-breasted basque 
has a standing Medicis collar and two rows of 
buttons. This style is excellent for inexpensive 
diagonals, serge, and de bége costumes of dark 
maroon, blue, and myrtle green, and also for 
black alpaca. Burnished blue steel buttons and 
new black wooden buttons are also used for such 
suits. 

VELVET POLONAISES. 


The velvet polonaises exhibited are parts of 
suits, and are exceedingly plain. ‘They are half- 
fitted, to be worn with a belt, are very long, and 
double-breasted, having two rows of large jet 
buttons down the front. These buttons are 
formed of tiny cut beads. Other polonaises have 
a band of silver-fox fur extending down each 
front and a moiré bow at the end. The bottom 
of the garment is not trimmed. The skirt is of 
silk, with velvet flounces. 


THE LADIES’ OVERCOAT. 


New long basquines of cloth fitting the figure 
behind, and with velvet rolled collar in front, are 
called ladies’ overcoats. ‘They are comfortable 
and graceful cloaks, though rather masculine- 
looking. Short English walking jackets are 
made with very long waists fitted by cross seams 
to lie smoothly on the tournure. When made 
of the new diagonal cloth, with repped silk re- 
vers, cuffs, and bands, they cost $28. 


FRENCH WRAPS. 


The stylish French wraps are long simply 
shaped sacques with the new religieuse sleeve, 
straight and long. These are shown in a fig- 
ured fabric with raised diamonds, as if quilted, 
and the same woolen diamond stuffs are import- 
ed. Black lynx fur in wide bands is the trim- 
ming. Long ample cloaks of shaggy cloths, 
trimmed with yak braid and wooden buttons, are 
imported for old ladies. Worth’s newest Dol- 
mans are of soft fine cloth nearly covered with 
braiding. A band of ostrich feathers and fringe 
trim the edge, and the lining throughout is of 
fine silk plush, 


EVENING DRESSES, 


New evening dresses show a variety of mate- 
rials—tulle, silk, and satin in one dress. For 
instance, one of Worth’s dresses of white faille 
has tulle loosely puffed on the back breadths, 
with diagonal satin bands in front, and a tulle 
flounce with diagonal bands upon it. On the 
right is a garland of variegated roses, while the 
left is draped by a sash of brown velvet with 
blue silk lining. The low corsage has: short 
sleeves with upturned trimmings that are as ef- 
fective as regular ruffs, The various colors and 
materials in this dress are blended with skill, or 
it would have a most bizarre appearance. 


NOYELTIES, 


Among the novelties found at the fancy stores 
are sets of striped percale, collar and cuffs, with 
new flaring standing collar and very wide French 
cuffs. Fanciful linked balls of gilt, oxidized sil- 
ver, and blue-gray metal fasten the collar and 
cuffs. The entire set costs from $4 50 to $6. 

Handsome ornaments for the hair are bows 
of China crape of palest tints with Valenciennes 
lace medallions, leaves, or butterflies, mounted 
on wires: price $5. 

The most stylish belts are of black velvet, with 
three oxidized buckles and chftelaine: price 
$15. Cut steel ornaments are also placed on 
the back of velvet belts. 

Camel’s-hair lace is the latest novelty for trim- 
ming camel’s-hair. It is more light and wiry 
than yak, shows much of the white fleece, and is 
in black and natural gray shades, It costs $1 85 
a yard for trimming widths. 

Elegant French galloons, to be laid flatly on 
velvet or silk, have drooping tasseled ornaments : 
price $5 a yard. ‘There is a special fancy for 
galloon of solid jet. 

White mask veils with black chenille dots are 
becoming and stylish. 

Breakfast caps have small crowns, instead of 
the high-pointed Normandy shape. Pink and 





a flap at the top and tassels on the corners. A 


another is trimmed with black velvet ribbons and 
rose-buds, 

Stylish French fraises to wear with black 
dresses are found ready-made of black silk, with 
white silk lining and crépe lisse pleating: price 
$3 75. Black velvet standing collars with re- 
vers have also a quadruple box-pleating show- 
ing colored lining: price $5 50. Fine muslin 
pleated ruffs, edged with real Valenciennes, and 
shaped narrower in front, cost $9 and upward. 
Colored crape ruffs with white lisse ruffs inside 
are $1 75. Black tulle beaded ruffs are very 
stylish. White tulle ruffs with black chenille on 
the edge are $2 50. 

A Spanish fancy is a high-necked small fichu 
of black beaded tulle fastened at the throat by 
arose. The newest Valenciennes fichus are of 
large medallions wrought in shape to fit the shoul- 
der, with a flower in the centre of each. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Bernuemm; and Messrs. A. T. SrewarT 
& Co.; ARNoLD, ConsTaBLeE, & Co. ; Lorp & 
TaxyLork; and Minter & Grant. 





PERSONAL. 


BisHoP RANDALL, Missionary Bishop of Col- 
orado, New Mexico, and Wyoming, has lately 
been on a tour through that —_ and danger- 
ous region, where “hatred of missionaries and 
cold water” is a peculiarity of the people. Trav- 
eling and sleeping in ambulances, and frequent- 
ly accompanied by an armed ;"uard for the pro- 
tection of his person and scalp, he preached at 
Indian agencies, forts, camps, etc. The Indians 
were often on his trail, with a view to his horse. 
It is a novel if not an edifying spectacle. to wit- 
ness a bishop traveling through his diocese arm- 
ed with a Bible and a rifle, ready to preach to or 
bring down an Indian, as the case may be. 

—Proieaser BarrpD, to whom the readers of the 
HARPER publications are indebted for much sci- 
entific information, has discovered that the pom- 

ano, or pompynose, the finest fish known at the 
Routh, is beginning to show himself in fair num- 
bers on the Jersey coast, and during the last 
year has been taken in Buzzard’s Bay and Vine- 
yard Sound. 
—Among the jewelers of New York a story is 
current not altogether creditable to some of the 
suite of the Shah. When that potentate was in 
London various of his suite, being connoisseurs 
in brilliants, visited certain establishments where 
diamonds were for sale, and in their eager ad- 
miration appropriated in an irregular way a few 
fine stones when the attention of the salesman 
was momentarily directed elsewhere. But oth- 
er eyes were upon the royal satellites, and, the 
quantity and value ascertained, a little bill was 
presented to the British authorities, with the 
quiet remark that unless the grand cash was 
immediately paid they would arrest the Persian 
nobility for stealing. ‘The little bill, being only 
about $10,000, was paid. 
—Miss Ry.anp has given to Birmingham, En- 

land, a sixty-acre park, to be known as Cannon- 
fill Park. The cost, including boats, games, etc., 
all finished and in running order, was $150,000. 
—Tirrany & Co. have on exhibition a relic 
that will attract the attention of ladies and gen- 
tlemen who are curious about such things. It 
is the traveling watch of the Emperor NAPOLEON 
I., used during his campaign in Egypt in 1798. 
It was presented to the late King FREDERICK 
of Wiirtemberg by Napo.eon I. In 1808 the 
king presented it to the sculptor Von ScHEF- 
FAUER as @ token cf approbation, he having 
executed a bust of the king in marble. From 
Von ScHEFFAUER’S hands it came to the present 
owner by inheritance. It is regulated by the 
hands of the European dial (Paris), which regu- 
lates also the difference of time on the dials of 
the other three continents. It shows, moreover, 
the seconds and the day of the month, also the 
motion of the balance, through a small crystal 
in gold setting. On the back is a compass, sur- 
rounded by the names of forty-eight principal 
cities, written in gilt letters on blue enamel. 
The plan for this watch was indicated by the 
Emperor himself, and a London artist intrusted 
with the execution. It possesses, therefore, be- 
sides its beautiful workmanship, a certain histor- 
ical value. It was sent to NaPo.LEon III., at his 
request, and er by him in the International 
Exposition of 1867. He afterward delivered it, 
at the owner’s request, to Trrrany, REED, & 
Co., Paris, who retained it during the war. It 
is now in possession of the New York house, 
who have it on exhibition, and will be sold to 
the highest bidder. 

—Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN is a great mari- 
ner as well as a great magistrate. Every Friday 
he goes to Southampton, hoists sail on his yacht, 
undoes his legal papers, and crams for his charge 
to the jury in the TicHBORNE case. He is all at 
sea about it until Monday following. 

—JuLia A. MILLER, 8 great-great-great-grand- 
daughter of King Puruip, died recently at Lan- 
caster, New Hampshire. PHILIP was a first-tribe 
Indian, of good red stock, his father, MassasoIT, 
having been a big sachem 200 years ago. But he 
kept getting into trouble with the pale- faces, 
who were always “‘treatying’’ him out of his 
land, and finally, to close up matters, killed the 
old fellow. He cost the colonists about $500,000, 
— was a powerful sight of money in those 

ays. 

a The Rev. Mr. SPURGEON recently attended a 

meeting at his orphanage at Stockwell, and in 
an address spoke incidentally of hoaxes. When 
the famous ‘female Plymouth brother’ sent 
the great preacher word that she would give 
£20, toward founding the institution he 
could hardly believe her, so many attempts had 
been made to hoax him. Once, Mr. SPURGEON 
went on to say, he received an invitation to dine 
with the Bishop of London, while the bishop 
had an invitation to dine with him on the same 
day. This practical joke ought to become his- 
toric. At the meeting in question he said at 
least three good things, and one of them, about 
the love of Baptist children for the swimming- 
bath, might have exasperated the gravest hearer 
into a joke. 

—Mr. GzorGE Grant, who recently purchased 
in Kansas an immense tract of land for settle- 
ment by the better class of Scotch emigrants 
and called it Victoria, has had the pleasure of 
seeing the first home increase of the settlers. 





blue repped silk are associated in one cap, while 





Mr. and Mrs. GzorGE MacpDoNaLD, natives of 
the Highlands of Scotland, parents. It is to be 
christened VicTORIA GRANT MACDONALD. Mr. 
GRanT has given it a cow and a calf, and the 
romise to sustain her increase until Victoria 
RANT MACDONALD is of age, or twenty-one 
years old. 

—Miss Emmy FaitTxrvtz is publishing in the 
Victoria Magazine her notions of American jour- 
nalism, and is, on the whole, complimentary. 
She quotes, in mitigation of our newspaper pe- 
culiarities, the remonstrance of a shrewd deacon 
to his minister, who had laid down some strict 
rules of church discipline: ‘If the Lord is to 
have a church in this town, I guess He’s got to 
make it out of the materials He finds here.” 
Miss FaITHFULL is not chary of complimentary 
personalities, and gives wees of the leading ed- 
itors of the country a first-class notice. While 
speaking of the employment of women as jour- 
nalists in this country, she mentions a curious 
fact not generally known. The first daily paper 
printed in the English language was published 
in London in 1702 by a woman—one ELIZABETH 
MALLET. It was called the Daily Courant, and 
was not issued as a woman’s rights paper, but 
‘“‘to spare the public at least half the imperti- 
nences which the ordinary papers contain.” 
—The Rev. Gzoree GILFILan, of Dundee, re- 
cently made a little anecdote in the pulpit, a 
place of all others in which he would not do a 
thing of that sort intentionally. On the Sunday 
before the election, by a strange coincidence, 
the chapter which fell to be read in his church 
was the sixth of the Acts of the Apostles. Mr. 
GILFILAN was an ardent supporter of Mr. Fitz- 
JAMES STEPHEN, and the gravity of the congre- 
gation was sorely taxed in the fifth verse, when 
the clergyman, in sonorous tones, read out, 
* And they chose STEPHEN.”’ 

—The Queen proposes to make her son-in-law 

Lorne a peer, that he may sit in the House of 

Lords. As a part of the royal family, it is not 
permissible for him to take part in the political 

debates of the House of Commons. Hence the 
elevation. 

—Some idea of the wealth of the late Duke of 

Brunswick may be gained from the fact that the 
counting of the bonds, shares, etc., found in his 
house occupied a whole day. Their value was 
16,000,000 francs. There was also 100,000 francs 
in specie. 

—One JoHn RostrRoN, a railway refreshment 
man, is to make the bride-cake for the wedding 
breakfast of the Duke of Edinburgh. It will be 
seven feet six inches high, and weigh over two 
hundred and thirty pounds. It will be in six 
tiers, made to resemble the famous porcelain 
tower at Nankin, and will be surmounted with 
a profusion of orange blossoms. 

—A very old man was Canon WILson, senior 
canon of Winchester cathedral, who died a few 
days since at the 7 age of ninety-two. He 
was the author of several learned theological 
works, and was one of the oldest clergymen in 
England. He attended divine service the day 
previous to his death. 

—Dr. WiLL1AmM Howarp RvssELt, the corre- 
spondent of the London Times, and of the New 
ork Times at the Vienna Exposition, takes it 
upon himself, when occasion requires, to play 
the part of a ruler, acting, indeed, with as much 
power as a Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
At the surrender of Paris it became necessary 
that the Times should have a special train to 
carry the news to London in time for the morn- 
ing paper. After trying the usual sources with- 
out success, Dy RussELL went to Baron Rotus- 
CHILD, who owns a large part of the stock of. 
the Northern Railway, and demanded of him a 
train in thename of the London Times. He got it. 
Mr. SMALLEY, writing to the Tribune, says: ‘Its 
the Times] correspondents hold a position apart. 
oors fly open to them at which the representa- 
tives of other journals knock in vain. Dr. Rus- 
SELL’s personal position is, from a variety of 
causes, such as no other correspondent is likely 
to attain, or to attain foralong time. He knows 
all the kings and princes and prime ministers in 
Europe = are worth knowing, and his ac- 
quaintance with them is old enough and familiar 
enough to give him a sure footing in the highest 
society. I need scarcely remind you that when 
the war of 1870 broke out, the privilege of ac- 
companying the Prussian head-quarters was 
granted to Dr. RussELL, and refused to every 
other European correspondent. His acquaint- 
ance with the Crown Prince of Prussia and oth- 
er magnates of that court may partly explain 
that signal favor, but there was something be- 
hind it.’ That something was the Times. 

—In the way of journalism the most remarka- 
ble paper ever issued was La Muse Historique, or 
rhyming gazette, by Jacques Loret, published 
weekly in Paris from 1650 to 1665. It consisted 
of 550 verses, summarizing the week’s news in 
rhyme, and treated of every class of subject, 
grave and gay. Loret computed, in 1663, the 
thirteenth year of his enterprise, that he had 
written over 300,000 verses, and found more 
than 700 different exordiums, for he never twice 
began his gazette with the same entrée in matiére. 
He ran about the city for his own news, never 
failed to write good verses upon it, and never 
had any body to help him, and his prolonged 
and always equal performance has been pro- 
nounced something unique in the history of 
journalism. 

—Miss Rogers, daughter of Mr. RoGErs 
Tooke, Professor of Political Economy at King’s 
College, London, is the first in order of merit in 
the Oxford local examinations this year. She 
surpassed 472 students who were examined with 
her. Hitherto exhibitions at certain Oxford 
colleges have been always offered to the stu- 
dents leading the list. Miss RogErs’s position 
thus opens the question of the admission of 
women to university residence, examinations, 
and degrees. . 

—Mr. Briaut, as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, will have certain religious duties to 
discharge that will be quite new to him. It will 
be his duty to appoint the Sunday preachers at 
the Chapel Royal Savoy, in the Strand, as well 
as to take an interest in its services, which at 
present are carried on by the Rev. HENRY WHITE, 
the chaplain to the House of Commons. Fancy 
Mr. Briaut, after the chaplain has said prayers 
at four o’clock, consulting the reverend gentle- 
man as to what chants, anthems, etc., shall be 
used at the ensuing Sunday services, the list of 

which will have to be signed ‘‘Joun Bricat, 

Chancellor.”” The Chancellor of the Duchy of 

Lancaster is also “an officer appointed chiefly 





The first birth on the grounds occurred a few 
weeks since, and was that of a female infant— 





to determine controversies between the Queen 
and her tenants of the Duchy of Lancaster,”’ 
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Embroidered Edgings, Insertions, Borders, 
and Vignettes for Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1-14. 
See illustrations on page 660. 


Turse edgings are suitable for trimming drawers, 
petticoats, night sacques, etc. When worked with fine 
materials they may also be used for trimming lingerie. 
The insertions are used for the same purposes as the 
edgings, and are suitable, besides, for gentlemen’s shirt 
bosoms. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Epeines 1n VENETIAN EMBROID- 
ERY. Having transferred the design to the foundation 
material, run all the outlines of the design figures, and 
then work the cross-bars in the usual manner. Work 
the leaves in divided satin stitch, button-hole stitch the 
scallops on the upper edge of the edging Fig. 1, and 
work the dots on the under edge either as eyelet-holes 
or in satin stitch, Cut away the material underneath 
the bars. 

Fig. 3.—Epeine 1n Wuite Emproiwery. To make 
this edging first run the outlines, work the cross-bars 
inside of the Greek figures, and then button-hole stitch 
the outlines of the latter. Having finished the remain- 
der of the embroidery, cut away the material under- 
neath the bars. 

Figs. 4-8.—InsERTIONS IN WHITE EMBROIDERY. 
These are worked entirely in white embroidery, in 
straight and divided satin stitch, and in half-polka 
stitch. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Epceincs 1n GENoEsE EmBroip- 
ERY. ‘To work these edgings work the outlines, and 
the bars and eyes in connection, with fine guipure cord. 
The bars and eyes should lie loose on the foundation, 
while the remainder of the cord is fastened on the ma- 
terial with slanting overhand stitches. For the edging 
shown by Fig. 9 point lace braid may also be used. 
After finishing the embroidery, cut away the material 
underneath the bars. 

Figs. ll and 12.—VicNEeTTEs FoR HANDKERCHIEFS 
1n WHITE Emprorwery. ‘These vignettes are worked 
entirely in white embroidery. If the handkerchief is of 
very fine material the escutcheon in the design Fig. 4 
may be underlaid with batiste. 

Figs. 138 and 14.— HanpKeRcHIEF CoRNERS IN 








Fig. 2.—Vi1GNETTE FoR HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC., IN WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 


Wuite Emsrorwery. These borders may 
also be used for trimming pillow-cases. 


Foulard and Silk Basque. 

Tuts basque of black foulard with white 
dots is finished with a sailor collar and revers 
of black silk. ‘The collar and revers are edged 
with a cording of white silk, and trimmed with 
steel buttons, as shown by the illustration. 


Vignettes in White Embroidery for 
Handkerchiefs, etc., Figs. 1-3. 
Turse vignettes are suitable for ornament- 
ing handkerchiefs, toilette cushions, ete. They 
are worked in white embroidery on Swiss mus- 
lin, batiste, or linen. The illustrations plainly 
show the manner of executing the embroidery. 





PARALLEL STORIES. 


N the year 1400 Ginevra d’ Amiera, 

a Florentine beauty, married, un- 
der parental pressure, a man who had 
failed to win her heart—that she had 
given to Antonio Rondinelli. Soon 
afterward the plague broke out in Flor- 
ence, Ginevra fell ill, apparently suc- 
cumbed to the malady, and being pro- 
nounced dead, she was the 
same day consigned to the fam- 
ily tomb. Some one, however, 
had blundered in the matter, 
for in the middle of the night 
the entombed bride awoke out 


behaved, 
found her dead 
ones still.less to 
her liking, and 
lost no time in 
quitting the silent 
company upon 
whose quietude. 
she had unwit- 
tingly intruded. 
Speeding through 
the sleep-wrapped 
Streets as swiftly 
as her clinging 





Fig. 1.—Batists Wraprer.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XV., Figs. 46-48, 


slackened step the repulsed wife made her way to her 
father’s door, to receive the like benison from her dismayed 
parent. Then she crawled on to an uncle’s, where the 
door was, indeed, opened, but only to be slammed in her 
face by the frightened man, who, in his hurry, forgot even 
to bless his ghostly caller. ‘The cool night air penetrating 
the undress of the hapless wanderer made her tremble and 
shiver, as she thought she had waked to life only to die 
again in the cruel streets, ‘*‘ Ah!” she sighed, ‘* Antonio 
would not have proved so unkind.” This thought natu- 
rally suggested it was her duty to test his love and cour- 
age; it would be time enough to die if he proved like the 
rest. The way was long, but hope renerved her limbs, 
and soon Ginevra was knocking timidly at Rondinelli’s 
door. He opened it himself, and although startled by the 
ghastly vision, calmly inquired what the spirit wanted with 
him. Throwing her shroud away from her face, Ginevra 
exclaimed, ‘‘I am no spirit, Antonio; I am that Ginevra 
you once loved, who was buried yesterday—buried alive!” 
and fell senseless into the welcoming arms of her aston- 
ished, delighted lover, whose cries for help soon brought 
down his sympathizing family to hear the wondrous story, 
and bear its heroine to bed, to be tenderly tended until she 
had recovered from the shock, and was as beautiful as ever 
ES : ‘ : . again. Then came the difficulty. Was Ginevra to return 
SVAN WW INS SSS “to the man who had buried her and shut his doors against 
SI WM QV : ‘ “SS : her, or give herself to the man who had saved her from a 
WS EC second death? With such powerful special pleaders as 

Ss love and gratitude on his side, of course Rondinelli won 
the day, and a private marriage made the lovers amends 
for previous disappointment. ‘They, however, had no in- 
tention of keeping in hiding, but the very first Sunday after 
they became man and wife appeared in public together at 
the cathedral, to the confusion and wonder of Ginevra’s 
friends. An explanation ensued, which satisfied every 
body except the lady’s first husband, who insisted that 
nothing but her dying in genuine earnest could dissolve 
the original matrimonial bond. The case was referred to 
the bishop, who, having no precedent to curb his decision, 
rose superior to technicalities, and declared that the first 
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Fig. 1.—ViGNEeTTE For HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC., 
in WHITE EMBROIDERY. 


cerements allowed, Ginevra sought the home from 
which she had so lately been borne. Roused from 
his slumbers by a knocking at the door, the discon- 
solate widower of a day cautiously opened an upper 
window, and seeing a shrouded figure waiting below, 
in whose upturned face he recognized the lineaments 
of the dear departed, he cried, ‘‘Go in 
peace, blessed spirit!” and shut the win- 
dow precipitately. With sinking heart and 








Fig. 3.—V1GNETTE FOR HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC., 
In WHITE EMBROIDERY. 
































husband had forfeited all right to Ginevra, and must 
pay over to Rondinelli the dowry he had received with 
her—a decree at which we may be sure all true lovers 
in fair Florence heartily rejoiced. 

This Italian romance of real life has its counterpart 
in a French cause célébre, but the Gallic version un- 
fortunately lacks names and dates; it differs, too, 
considerably in matters of detail. Instead of the lady 
being a supposed victim of the plague, which in the 
older story secured her hasty interment, she 
was supposed to have died of grief at being 
wedded against her inclination; instead of 
coming to life of her own accord, and seeking 
her lover as a last resort, the French heroine 
was taken out of her grave by her lover, who 
suspected she was not really dead, and resus- 
citated by his exertions, to flee with him to 
England. After living happily together there 
for ten years, the strangely united couple ven- 
tured to visit Paris, where the first husband 
accidentally meeting the lady, was 
struck by her resemblance to his 
dead wife, found out her abode, 
and finally claimed her for his own. 
When the case came for trial the 
second husband did not dispute the 
fact of identity, but pleaded that 
his rival had renounced all claim 
to the lady by ordering her to be 
buried without first making sure 
she was dead, and 
that she would 
have been dead 
and rotting in her 
grave if he had not 
rescued her. The 
court was saved 
the trouble of de- 
ciding the knotty 
point, for, seeing 
that it was likely to 
pronounce against 
them, the fond 
pair quietly slipped 
out of France, and 
found refuge in 
‘*a foreign clime, 
where their love 


Fig. 2,—Batists Wrarrer,—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 46-48, 
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continued sacred and entire till death conveyed 
them to those regions where love knows 
no end, and is confined within no limits.” Of 
dead-alive ladies brought to consciousness by 

ious robbers, covetous of the rings upon 
their cold fingers, no less than seven stories, dif- 
fering but slightly from each other, have been 

ed; in one the scene is Jaid in Halifax, 
in another in Gloucestershire, in a third in 
Somersetshire, in the fourth in Drogheda, the 
remaining three being appropriated by as many 
towns in Germany. 





THE BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE. 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 

[We translate this little chanson from Madame 
Michelet’s exquisite work, The Story of my Childhood. 
‘The bridegroom and bride introduced are supposed to 
be peasants of the extreme south of France, and the 
spirit of the song, if not its precise language, is na- 
tional and characteristic.) 

He took her by the hand 
(Dainty little hand !), 
Gently took and led her 
Where the priest did stand 
Smilingly to wed her. 
**Come, little bride, 
Tripping by my side 
With little oa of little feet, 
Each a footfall soft and sweet, 
Come, little bride!” 


He takes her by the hand 
(Fervid little hand !), 
Warmly takes and leads her 
Where the dancers stand ; 
And he whispers, ‘‘ Sweet, 
Your fairy, twinkling feet 
(The tiniest feet in France) 
Were made to dance, dance ; 
Yet you must not glide too far, 
Lest these eyes should miss their star. 
But, little one, 
Hold Arnaud by the hand 
Till the merry dance is done!” 


He clasped her by the hand 

(Palpitating little hand! ), 

Warmly clasped and led 

Where the wedding-feast was spi 

And—‘“‘ Eat and drink,” he said, 
** Little one! 

But beware the spiky bone, 

Lest your tender, pretty throat, 

Made to set love sighs afloat 
(Love sighs alone) 

Be choked, my little one, 

Ere the wedding-feast is done.” 








LADY ANNA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “‘ Barchester Towers,” ‘The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “ Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LOVEL v. MURRAY AND ANOTHER. 


Monpay, the 9th of November, was the day 
set down for the trial of the case which had as- 
sumed the name of ‘ Lovel versus Murray and 
Another.” ‘This denomination had been adopted 
many months ago, when it had been held to be 

racticable by the Lovel party to prove that the 
lady who was now always called the Countess 
was not entitled to bear the name of Lovel, but 
was simply Josephine Murray, and her daughter 
simply Anna Murray. Had there been another 
wife alive when the mother was married, that 
name, and that name only, could have been hers, 
whether she:had been the victim of the old Earl's 
fraud or had herself been a party to it. The 
reader will have understood that as the case went 
on the opinions of those who acted for the young 
Earl, and more especially the opinion of the young 
Earl himself, had been changed. Prompted to 
do so by various motives, they who had under- 
taken to prove that the Countess was no count- 
ess had freely accorded to her her title, and had 
themselves entertained her daughter with all due 
acknowledgment of rank and birth. Neverthe- 
less the name of the case remained, and had be- 
come common in people’s mouths. ‘The very 
rsons who would always speak of the Countess 
cord also spoke very familiarly of the coming 
trial ‘‘ Lovel v. Murray.” And now the 9th 
of November had come round, and the case of 
** Lovel v. Murray and Another” was to be tried. 
The nature of the case was this. The two la- 
dies, mother and daughter, had claimed the per- 
sonal property of the late lord as his widow and 
daughter. Against that claim Earl Lovel made 
his claim as heir at law, alleging that there was 
no widow and no legitimate child. The case 
had become infinitely complicated by the alleged 
existence of the first wife, in which case she, as 
widow, would have inherited. But still the case 
went on as Lovel v. Murray—the Lovel so named 
being the Earl, and not the alleged Italian widow. 

Sach being the question presumably at issue, 
it became the duty of the Solicitor-General to 
open the pleadings. In the ordinary course of 
seers it would have been his task to begin 

y explaining the state of the family, and by as- 
suming that he could prove the former marriage 
and the existence of the former wife at the time 
of the latter marriage. His evidence would have 
been subject to cross-examination, and then an- 
other counter-statement would have been made 
on behalf of the Countess, and her witnesses 
would have been brought forward. When all 
this had been done, the judge would have charged 
the jury, and with the jury would have rested 





the decision. ‘Chis would have taken many days, 
and all the joys and sorrows, all the mingled 
hopes and anxieties, of a long trial had been ex- 
pected. Bets had been freely made, odds being 
given at first on behalf of Lord Lovel, and after- 
ward odds on behalf of the Countess. Interest 
had been made to get places in the court, and 
the clubs had resounded now with this fact and 
now with that which had just been brought home 
from Sicily as certain. ‘Then had come sudden- 
ly upon the world the tidings that there would 
absolutely be no trial, that the great case of 
‘*Lovel v. Murray and Another” was to be set 
at rest forever by the marriage of ‘‘ Lovel” with 
‘*another,” and by the acceptance by ** Lovel” 
of ‘* Murray” as his mother-in-law. ‘But the 
quidnuncs would not accept this-solution. No 
doubt Lord Lovel might marry the second party 
in the defense, and it was admitted on all hands 
that he probably would do so, but that would 
not stop the case. If there were an Italian wid- 
ow living, that widow was the heir to the prop- 
erty. Another Lovel would take the place of 
Lord Lovel, and the cause-of Lovel v. Murray 
must still be continued. The first marriage could 
not be annulled simply by the fact that it would 
suit the voung Earl that it should be annulled. 
Then, while this dispute was in progress, it was 
told at all the clubs that there was to be no mar- 
riage, that the girl had got herself engaged to a 
tailor, and that the tailor’s mastery over her was 
so strong that she did not dare to shake him off. 
Dreadful things were told about the tailor and 
poor Lady Anna. There had been a secret mar- 
riage, there was going to be a child—the latter 
fact was known as a certain fact to a great many 
men at the clubs—the tailor had made every 
thing safe in twenty different ways. He was 
powerful over the girl equally by love, by fear, 
and by written bond. The Countess had repelled 
her daughter from her house by turning her out 
into the street by night, and had threatened both 
murder and suicide. Half the fortune had been 
offered to the tailor in vain. The romance of 
the story had increased greatly during the last 
few days preceding the trial, but it was admitted 
by all that the trial as a trial would be nothing. 
There would probably be simply an adjournment. 

It would be hard to say how the story of the 
tailor leaked out, and became at last public and 
notorious. It had been agreed among all the 
lawyers that it should be kept secret, but it may, 
perhaps, have been from some one attached to 
them that it was first told abroad. No doubt 
all Norton and Flick knew it, and all Goffe and 
Goffe. Mr. Mainsail and his clerk, Mr. Hardy 
and his clerk, Sergeant Bluestone and his clerk, 
all knew it ; but they had all promised secrecy. 
The clerk of the Solicitor-General was of course 
beyond suspicion. The two Miss Bluestones 
had known the story, but they had solemnly un- 
dertaken to be silent as the grave. Mrs. Blue- 
stone was a lady with most intimately confid 
tial friends, but she was sworn to secrecy. It 
might have come frora Sarah, the lady’s-maid, 
whom the Countess had unfortunately attached 
to her daughter when the first gleam of prosper- 
ity had come upon them. 

Among the last who heard the story of the 
tailor—the last of any who professed the slight- 
est interest in the events of the Lovel family— 
were the Lovels of Yoxham. The Earl had told 
them nothing. In answer to his aunt’s letters, 
and then in answer to a very urgent appeal from 
his uncle, the young nobleman had sent only the 
most curt and most ambiguous replies, When 
there was really something to tell he would tell 
every thing, but at present he could only say that 
he hoped that every thing would be well. That 
had been the extent of the information given by 
the Earl to his relations, and the rector had 
waxed wrathful. .Nor was his wrath lessened, 
or the sorrow of the two aunts mitigated, when 
the truth reached them by the mouth of that 
very Lady Fitzwarren who had been made to 
walk out of the room after—Anna Murray, as 
Lady Fitzwarren persisted in calling the ‘‘ young 
person” after she had heard the story of the 
tailor. She told the story at Yoxham parsonage 
to the two aunts, and brought with her a printed 
paragraph from a newspaper to prove the truth 
of it. As it is necessary that we should now 
hurry into the court to hear what the Solicitor- 
General had to say about the case, we can not 
stap to sympathize with the grief of the Lovels 
at Yoxham. We may, however, pause for a 
moment to tell the burden of the poor rector’s 
song for that evening: ‘‘I knew how it would 
be from the beginning. I told you so. I was 
sure of it. But nobody would believe me.” 

The Court of Queen’s Bench at Westminster 
was crowded on the 9th of November. The case 
was to be heard before the Lord Chief Justice, 
and it was known that at any rate Sir William 
Patterson would have something totell. If noth- 
ing else came of it, the telling of that story 
would be worth the hearing. All the prelim- 
inaries of the trial went on, as though every one 
believed that it was to be carried through to the 
bitter end ; as though evidence were to be ad- 
duced and rebutted, and further contradicted by 
other evidence, which would again be rebutted 
with that pleasing animosity between rival law- 
yers which is so gratifying to the outside world, 
and apparently to themselves also. The jurors 
were sworn in—a special jury—and long was the 
time taken, and many the threats made by tlie 
Chief Justice, before twelve gentlemen would 
consent to go into the box. Crowds were round 
the doors of the court, of which every individual 
man would have paid largely for standing-room 
to hear the trial ; but when they were wanted for 
use, men would not come forward to accept a 
seat with all that honor which belongs to a spe- 
cial juryman. And yet it was supposed that at 
last there would be no question to submit to a 





jury. 
About noon the Solicitor began his statement. 
He was full of smiles and nods and pleasant talk, 





gestures indicative of a man who had a piece of 
work before him in which he could take delight. 
It is always satisfactory to see the assurance of 
a cock crowing in his own farm-yard, and to ad- 
mire his easy familiarity with things that are 
awful to a stranger bird. If you, O reader, or 
I were b, «uu to stand up in that court, dressed 
in wig and gown, and to tell a story that would 
take six hours in the telling, the one or the oth- 
er of us knowing it to be his special duty so to 
tell it that judge and counselors and jury should 
all catch clearly every point that was to be made, 
how ill would that story be told, how would those 
points escape the memory of the teller, and nev- 
er come near the intellect of the hearers! And 
how would the knowledge that it would be so 
confuse your tongue or mine, and make exqui- 
sitely miserable that moment of rising before the 
audience! But our Solicitor-General rose to 
his legs a happy man, with all that grace of mo- 
tion, that easy slowness, that unassumed confi- 
dence, which belongs to the ordinary doings of 
our familiar life. Surely he must have known 
that he looked well in his wig and gown, as with 
low voice and bent neck, with only half-suppress- 
ed laughter, he whispered into the ears of the 
gentleman who sat next to him some pleasant 
joke that had just occurred to him. He could 
do that, though the eyes of all the court were 
upon him—so great was the man! And then 
he began with a sweet low voice, almost modest 
in its tones. For a few moments it might have 
been thought that some young woman was ad- 
dressing the court, so gentle, so dulcet were the 
tones, ; 

** My lord, it is my intention on this occasion 
to do that which an advocate can seldom do—to 
make a clean breast of it, to tell the court and 
the jury all that I know of this case, all that I 
think of it, and all that I believe; and, in short, 
to’ state a case as much in the interest of my op- 
ponents as of my clients. The story with which 
I must occupy the time of the court, I fear, for 
the whole remainder of the day, with reference 
to the Lovel family, is replete with marvels and 
romance. [I shall tell of great crimes and of sin- 
gular virtues, of sorrows that have been endured 
and conquered, and of hopes that have been 
nearly realized ; but the noble client on whose 
behalf I am here called upon to address you is 
not in any manner the hero of this story. His 
heroism will be shown to consist in this—unless 
I mar the story in telling it—that he is only anx- 
ious to establish the truth, whether that truth be 
for him or against him. We have now to deal 
with an ancient and noble family, of which my 
client, the present Earl Lovel,is at this time 
the head and chief. On the question now before 
us depends the possession of immense wealth. 
Should this trial be carried to its natural conclu- 
sion, it will be for you to decide whether this 
wealth belongs to him as the heir at law of the 
late Earl, or whether there was left some nearer 
heir when that Earl died, whose rightful claim 
would bar that of my client. But there is more 
to be tried than this, and on that more depends 
the right of two ladies to bear the name of Lov- 
el. Such right, or the absence of such right, 
would in this country of itself be sufficient to 
justify, nay, to render absolutely necessary, some 
trial before a jury in any case of well-founded 
doubt. Our titles of honor bear so high a value 
among us, are so justly regarded as the outward 
emblem of splendor and noble conduct, are rec- 
ognized so universally as passports to all society, 
that we are naturally prone to watch their as- 
sumption with a caution most exact and scrupu- 
lous. When the demand for such honor is made 
on behalf of a man, it generally includes the 
claim to some Parliamentary privilege, the right 
to which has to be decided not by a jury, but by 
the body to which that privilege belongs. The 
claim to a peerage must be tried before the House 
of Lords, if made by a woman as by a man, be- 
cause the son of the heiress would be a peer of 
Parliament. In the case with which we are now 
concerned no such right is in question. The 
lady who claims to be the Countess Lovel, and 
her daughter, who claims to be Lady Anna Lov- 
el, make no demand which renders necessary 
other decision than that of a jury. It is as 
though any female commoner in the land claim- 
ed to have been the wife of an alleged husband. 
But not the less is the claim made to a great and 
a noble name; and as a grave doubt has been 
thrown upon the justice of the demand made by 
these ladies, it has become the duty of my client, 
as the head of the Lovels, as being himself, with- 
out any doubt, the Earl Lovel of the day, to in- 
vestigate the claim made, and to see that no 
false pretenders are allowed to wear the highly 
prized honors of his family. Independently of 
the great property which is at stake, the nature 
of which it will be my duty to explain to you, 
the question at issue, whether the elder lady be 
or be not Countess Lovel, and whether the youn- 
ger lady be or be not Lady Anna Lovel, has de- 
manded the investigation which could not ade- 
quately have been made without this judicial ar- 
ray. I will now state frankly to you our belief 
that these two ladies are fully entitled to the 
names which they claim to bear ; and I will add 
to that statement a stronger assurance of my 
own personal conviction and that of my client 
that they themselves are fully assured of the 
truth and justice of their demand. I think it 
right also to let you know that since these inqui- 
ries were first commenced, since the day for this 
trial was fixed, the younger of these ladies has 
been residing with the uncle of my client, under 
the same roof with my client, as an honored and 
most welcome guest, and there, in the face of the 
whole.country, has received that appellation of 
nobility from all the assembled members of my 
client’s family, to dispute which I apparently 
now stand before you on that client’s behalf.” 
The rector of Yoxham, who was in court, shook 
his head vehemently when the statement was 
made that Lady Anna had been his welcome 





guest ; but nobody was then rding the rector 
of Yoxham, and-hé shook his head in vain. 
“‘You will at once ask why, if this be so, 
should the trial be continued. ‘ As all is thus 
conceded,’ you will say, ‘that these two ladies 
claim, whom in your indictment you have mis- 
named Murray, why not, in God’s name, give 


‘them their privileges, and the wealth which 


should appertain to them, and release them from 
the persecution of judicial proceedings?’ In the 
first place, I must answer that neither my belief, 
nor that of my friends who are acting with me, 
nor even. that of my noble client himself, is 
sufficient to justify us in abstaining from seek- 
ing a decision which shall be final as against 
further claimants, If the young Earl should die, 
then would there be another earl, and that other 
earl might also say, with grounds as just as those 
on which we have acted, that the lady, whom I 
shall henceforward call the Countess Lovel, is no 
countess. We think that she is; but it will be 
for you to decide whether she is or is not, after 
hearing the evidence which will, no doubt, be 
adduced of her marriage, and any evidence to 
the contrary which other parties may bring be- 
fore you. We shall adduce no evidence to the 
contrary, nor do I think it probable that we shall 
ask a single question to shake that with which 
my learned friend opposite is no doubt prepared. 
In fact, there is no reason why my learned friend 
and I should not sit together, having our briefs 
and our evidence incommon. And then, as the 
singular facts of this story become clear to you 
—as I trust that I may be able to make them 
clear—you will Jearn that there are other inter- 
ests at stake beyond those of my client and of 
the two ladies who appear here as his opponents. 
Two statements have been made tending to in- 
validate the rights of Countess Lovel, both hav- 
ing originated with one who appears to have been 
the basest and blackest human being with whose 
iniquities my experience as a lawyer has made 
me conversant. I speak of the late Earl. It 
was asserted by him, almost from the date of his 
marriage with the lady who is now his widow— 
falsely stated, as I myself do not doubt—that 
when he married her he had a former wife liv- 
ing. But it is, I understand, capable of absolute 
proof that he also stated that this former wife 
died soon after that second marriage, which, in 
such event, would have been but a mock mar- 
riage. Were such the truth—should you come 
to the belief that the late Earl spoke truth in so 
saying—the whole property at issue would be- 
come the undisputed possession of my client. 
The late earl died intestate, the will which he 
did leave having been already set aside by my 
client as having been made when the Earl was 
mad. The real wife, according to this story, 
would be dead. The second wife, according to 
this story, would be no wife and no widow. 
The daughter, according to this story, would be 
no daughter in the eye of the law—would, at any 
rate, be no heiress. ‘The Karl would be the un- 
disputed heir to the personal property, as he is 
to the real property and to the title. But we 
disbelieve this story utterly: we intend to offer 
no evidence to show that the first wife—for there 
was such a wife—was living when the second 
marriage was contracted. We have no such 
evidence, and believe that none such can be 
found. Then that recreant notJeman, in whose 
breast there was no touch of nobility, in whose 
heart was no spark of mercy, made a second 
statement, to this effect—that his first wife had 
not died at all, His reason for this it is hardly 
for us to seek. He may have done s0, as afford- 
ing a reason why he should not go through a 
second marriage ceremony with the lady whom 
he had so ill used. But that he did make this 
statement is certain; and it is also certain that 
he allowed an income to a certain woman as 
though to a wife, that he allowed her to be called 
the countess, though he was then living with an- 
other Italian woman; and it is also certain that 
this woman is still living—or at least that she 
was living some week or two ago. We believe 
her to have been an elder sister of het who was 
the first wife, and whose death occurred before 
the. second marriage. Should it be proved that 
this living woman was the legitimate wife of the 
late Earl, not only would the right be barred of 
those two English ladies to whom all our sym- 
pathies are now given, but no portion of the 
property in dispute would go either to them or 
tomy client. I am told that before his lordship, 
the Chief Justice, shall have left the case in 
your hands, an application wil) be made to the 
court on behalf of that living lady. I do not 
know how that may be, but I am so informed. 
If such application be made—if there be any at- 
tempt to prove that she should inherit as widow 
—then will my client again contest the case. 
We believe that the Countess Lovel, the English 
Countess, is the widow, and that Lady Anna 
Lovel is Lady Anna Lovel, and is the heiress. 
Against them we will not struggle. As was our 
bounden duty, we have sent not once only, but 
twice and thrice, to Italy and to Sicily in search 
of evidence which, if true, would prove that the 
English Countess was no countess. We have 
failed, and have no evidence which we think it 
right to ask a jury to believe. We think that 
a mass of falsehood has been heaped together 
among various persons in a remote part of a for- 
eign country with the view of obtaining money, 
all of which was grounded on the previous false- 
hoods of the late Earl. We will not use these 
falsehoods with the object of disputing a right in 
the justice of which we have oursélves the stron- 
gest confidence. We withdraw from any such 
attempt. : 

‘But as yet I have only given you the pre- 
liminaries of my story.” He had, in truth, told 
his story. He had, at least, told all of it that 
it will import that the reader should hear. He, 
indeed—unfortunate one !—will have heard the 
most of that story twice or thrice before. But 
the audience in the Court of Queen’s Bench still 
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listened with breathless attention, while, under 
this new head of his story, he told every detail 
again with much greater length than he had done 
in the prelude which has been here given. He 
stated the facts of the Cumberland marriage, 
apologizing to his learned friend the Sergeant 
for taking, as he said, the very words out of his 
learned friend’s mouth. He expatiated with an 
eloquence that was as vehement as it was touch- 
ing on the demoniacal schemes of that wicked 
Earl, to whom, during the whole of his fiendish 
life, women had been a prey. He repudiated, 
with a scorn that was almost terrible in its wrath, 
the idea that Josephine Murray had gone to the 
Earl's house with the name of wife, knowing that 
she was, in fact, but a mistress. She herself was 
in court, thickly veiled, under the care of one 
of the Goffes, having been summoned there as 
a necessary witness, and could not control her 
emotion as she listened to the words of warm 
eulogy with which the adverse counsel told the 
history of her life. It seemed to her then that 
justice was at last being done to her. Then the 
Solicitor-General reverted again to the two Italian 
women—the Sicilian sisters, as he called them— 
and at much length gave his reasons for discred- 
iting the evidence which he himself had sought, 
that he might use it with the object of establish- 
ing the claim of his client. And lastly, he de- 
scribed the nature of the possessions which had 
been amassed by the late Earl, who, black with 
covetousness as he was with every other sin, had 
so manipulated his property that almost the whole 
of it had become personal, and was thus inherit- 
able by a female heiress. He knew, he said, that 
he was somewhat irregular in alluding to facts— 
or to fiction, if any one should call it fiction— 
which he did not intend to prove, or to attempt 
to prove; but there was something, he said, be- 
yond the common in the aspect which this case 
had taken, something in itself so irregular, that 
he thought he might perhaps be held to be ex- 
cused in what he had done. ‘‘ For the sake of 
the whole Lovel family, for the sake of these two 
most interesting ladies, who have been subjected 
during a long period of years to most undeserved 
calamities, ve are anxious to establish the truth. 
I have told you what we believe to be the truth, 
and as that in no single detail militates against 
the case as it will be put forward by my learned 
friends opposite, we have no evidence to offer. 
We are content to accept the marriage of the 
widowed Countess as a marriage in every respect 
legal and binding.” So saying, the Solicitor- 
General sat down. 

It was then past five o’clock, and the court, 
as a matter of course, was adjourned, but it was 
adjourned by consent to the Wednesday, instead 
of to the following day, in order that there might 
be due consideration given to the nature of the 
proceedings that must follow. As the thing stood 
at present, it seemed that there need be no fur- 
ther plea of ‘‘ Lovel v. Murray and Another.” It 
had been. granted that Murray was not Murray, 
but Lovel, yet it was thought that something fur- 
ther would be done. 

It had all been very pretty, but yet there had 


been a feeling of disappointment throughout the’ 


audience. Not a word had been said as to that 
part of the whole case which was supposed to be 
the most romantic. Not a word had been said 
about the tailor. 

{To BE CONTINUED.] 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own. CorrEsPONDEDT. | 


Prie-dieu Fashions.—The Roc outdone. —Cockney 
Malapropisms.—“ Asking for more” at Eton. 
TRUST I am not encroaching upon the 
manor of your Paris correspondent whon I 

mention that French fashions have come over 

hither hand in hand with French piety, and that 
the pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial is putting 
money into our dress-makers’ pockets. There 
are now robes @ la prie-dieu, as well as @ la ev- 
ery thing else, which Paterfamilias finds a very 
expensive addition to the “‘ religious element” in 
his family. The skirt, I am assured by a young 
person who ought to know, is generally dove- 
color, the mantle is cut @ la Carmelite, the bon- 
net shaped @ Ja Béguin, and the whole attire is 
so arranged that the kneeling posture on the 

ie-dieu ‘‘ gives a graceful prominence to the 

k breadths of the skirt.” At the same time 
the—well, the jiction, is discarded, as it is apt 

“*to exaggerate the outline.” Perhaps you will 

be good cnough to correct (if necessary) the 

French of this neat little description, and place it 

in some portion of your Bazar where it will be 

believed: a man that writes ‘‘ gossip” is always 
subject to suspicion, and what I tell you is strict- 
ly true. = 

There was a time when the accounts of won- 
ders brought from far were derided as ‘‘ travel- 
ers’ tales ;” but nowadays, when a matter on the 
other side of the world can be verified by the 
flash of a wire, every thing receives acceptance. 
Thus you may take it for a fact, I believe, that 
there have been discovered in New Zealand the 
fossil bones of a bird so enormous that it is con- 
jectured to have preyed upon the moa itself, 
and doubtless only perished when there was no 
more to eat. It had curved talons so very huge 
and sharp that it makes Sindbad’s roc appear a 
mere Cochin China fowl. When I was at Eton 
there was an Eleventh Commandment—“ Tell a 
sic, teli a good un, and stick to it,” and at the 
first blush this scientific tale would seem to have 
“ome kindred with that apothegm ; but I believe 
the news is trustworthy, and that you will not 
have to take the customary quarter of a mile off 
that fine bird’s dimensions. 

It is a mistake when people don’t take off 
enough in such cases, and in others similar to 
them, as was exemplified the other day by one of 
our great London surgeons, Mr. C—— H——. 


This gentleman, unlike the majority of his pro- 








fession, is said to keep a very sharp eye on that 
important artery called ‘‘ the main chance,” and 
not to need the dying exhortation of Marmion, 
which, if you remember, was to ‘‘charge.” A 
clergyman in the Midlands chanced to break 
his leg, and his wife, alarmed for her good man’s 
life, telegraphed for the great surgeon to come 
from town and set the limb. Any other doctor, 
even the most provincial, could have done it, 
and her husband’s living was but £300 a year, 
so that you may well understand that she was as 
simple as the fracture itself; but she did not say 
that in the telegram, and down Mr. C—— H—— 
came. In five minutes he had done his job, and 
was turning to leave the house. 


‘*How much we are indebted to you!” cried, 


the grateful wife. ‘‘ And, by-the-bye, how much 
are we?” ‘My fee, madam, is 250 guineas,” 
was his quiet reply. She thought at first he 
must have meant “pennies,” and was nearly of- 
fering him a guinea and twopence. Why, if it 
was guineas, it was a year’sincome! However, 
the doctor calmly assured her that it was guin- 
eas. She had a brother in a neighboring town 
who had some slight knowledge of the world, 
and she sent for him while Mr. C—— H—— 
waited for his check. 

‘“¢My dear Sir,” ‘said the brother, in explana- 
tion, ‘‘all this is a sad mistake. I am very sor- 
ry you should have been sent for, but my sister 
was very nervous ; knows nothing of the charges 
made by gentlemen in your eminent position, and 
is utterly overwhelmed by the extent of your de- 
mand. Pray reconsider the matter, and don’t 
charge her 250 guineas.” 

“Very good. I have,” said the surgeon. 
‘¢T’ll make them pounds.” 

At this season of the year the vulgar of Lon- 
don throng to Ramsgate and Margate, on the 
Kentish coast. You may be surprised, therefore, 
to learn that your correspondent has also visited 
those places. “Nihilh ameal puto” 
is, however, his motto; I don’t care how vulgar 
my companion is, so long as he amuses me, and 
these good folks upon their holiday have certainly 
brightened mine. In the first place, their En- 
glish is something delightful, and quite different 
from that language as understood by your hum- 
ble servant; and as they all talk at the top of 
their voices, not a gem of it escapes the ear. I 
heard some gentlemen discoursing upon a litera- 
ty subject on the sea-beach, as to how a cer- 
tain blind author contrived to write his works. 
**Oh,” said one, “She has an amannevensis !” 
‘*T see,” assented another; ‘‘and then he ded- 
tcates his books to him!” ‘This was a pretty 
good example of malapropism, but I was favor- 
ed with better. Two elderly ladies sat down in 
my vicinity to what they termed “‘barst in the 





*sun,” and fell conversing on a number of enter- 


taining subjects—among others, upon a most 
frightful murder that has just taken place in 
London. Nothing, indccd, has happened like it 
since Mr. Groenacre cut up his wife into little 
pieces because, as the wags said, ‘‘he didn’t like 
her altogether.” A body of a woman, in more 
than twenty different portions—one lung -here 
and another there, and the head sailing about 
all by itself—has just been discovered in the 
Thames. 

“Lor!” said one of my lady companions, 
‘that is something like a murder, ain’t it ?” 

**Oh, you may say that! I wonder who was 
the proprietor of it!” 

In this dead season of the year murders are 
very welcome to our newspapers; and, indeed, 
without them there would be nothing to read 
about except the strike among the Eton masters 
for more money for the keep of their boys. Con- 
sidering that the head-master of this aristocratic 
establishment gets £10,000 a year as a compen- 
sation for his not keeping boarders, and that each 
of the boys pays £150 a year (the year only last- 
ing, on account of the length of the holidays, for 
thirty-nine weeks) for his board and keep—for 
his tuition is extra—you will be rather astonished 
at this strike. But the masters know with whom 
they are dealing—+. e., the fathers of their boys. 
Money is ‘‘no object” to the majority of those 
who send their sons to Eton, and though one or 
two venture to remonstrate, others write to say 
“‘they, for their part, do not complain; they 
always knew Eton was expensive, and are ( uite 
satisfied with the new arrangement.” 

This is only another example of that ‘‘ snob- 
bism” which, as I have had occasion to tell you, 
is so rampant here that the very education of 
our children is sacrificed to it. Eton is the 
school to which, above all others, our young lord- 
lings—such, at least, as have brains bor any edu- 
cation at all—are sent; and the sons of our rich 
parvenus are sent thither also in order to make 
the acquaintance of these juvonile noblemen. 
As to learning any thing beyond ‘‘ the tone’— 
which is, after all, between ourselves, not a very 
high one—that is not expected, or perhaps even 
desired. The reputation of the place in that way 
is based upon a remark made, or said to have 
been made, by the great Duke of Wellington, 
that he had learned ‘‘ how to win at Waterloo in 
the playing-fields of Eton.” But that was some 
years ago; and when one considers that the av- 
erage number of boys there has been eight hun- 
dred for the last twenty years—there are now 
over a thousand—and that these have every ad- 
vantage in after-life in the way of position and 
wealth, the very, very few great men in any line 
that it has turned out is quite remarkable. 

This clamor of the masters for more money is 
every way discreditable, and will perhaps cause 
some fathers to ask themselves, What can ‘‘ the 
tone” be for which we give so much if it is these 
greedy gentry who impart it to our boys? By- 
the-bye, it is rather interesting to observe the im- 
mense strides made by school-boys of late years 
with respect to their amusements. Eton boys, 
for example, who now always wear in public tall 
hats and white cravats, and come up to play 
cricket matches at ‘‘ Lord’s” in London before 





twenty thousand people, were, in Gray’s time, it 
seems, quite a different class of creature : 


s Say, Father Thames—for thou hast seen 
ll many a sprightly race 
Di go on thy margent green 
e paths of pleasure trace— 
Who for it now delights to cleave 
With pliant arm the glassy wave? 
The captive linnet which enthrallf 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urge the flying ball ?” 

To propose to a modern Eton boy to catch a 
linnet or roll a hoop would be an indignity in- 
deed. And I hear that in America your lads 
are even more precocious than in England. 

What has become of our boys ? 

R. Kemste, of London. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


6 ULLS” and “‘ bears,” ‘‘ puts” and “calls,” 
“long” and “short,” ‘ cliques” and 
* pools,” ‘ corners,” ‘‘margins,’’ ‘ scoop,” 
“squeeze,” “straddle,” ‘‘ twisting,’ “‘ copper- 
ing,” ‘“‘ watering,” ‘“‘washing’”’—these are some 
of the technical terms familiar enough in Wall 
Street, but quite unintelligible to those who 
have not been initiated into the mysteries of 
the Stock Exchange. Ladies may be thankful, 
to our thinking, that the time has not yet come 
(may it be far distant!) for Wall Street to be in- 
cluded in their “‘sphere.’? To say nothing of 
the irregular and dishonest dealings of ‘‘ stock- 
gambling,’’ the hourly anxieties, perplexities, 
and uncertainties attending a legitimate broker- 
age business are not to be envied. They fill the 
mind with constant restless solicitude, and make 
the man grow gray before his time. But since 
in the great financial centre of our country trans- 
actions are frequently occurring which affect the 
whole business community, it is well for every 
one to understand some of the more common 
idioms which our language has been forced 
to form in Wall Street. Regular operators in 
stocks are divided into two classes, ‘ bulls’’ 
and ‘‘bears,”? the main object of the former 
being to advance prices, and that of the latter 
to depress them. But a speculator will be a 
“bull” at one time and a “bear” at another, 
according to the prospect of making money on 
one side or the other. Any occurrence which 
unsettles values is taken advantage of by the 
“bears.’? Not unfrcquently an intentional pan- 
ic is produced, that stocks may be bought at 
low prices. The business of a “ bear’’ is to sell 
roperty that he does not possess—that is, in 
all Street parlance, to sell ‘“‘short”—intend- 
ing to purchase and deliver it when prices fall. 
If required to delivor it bofore prices are lower, 
he borrows, there ocing a regular system for 
borrowing stock. ‘The “dull” is in possession 
of stocks—that is, he is “long’*—bought with the 
expectation of sclling at an advanced price. A 
“clique” or ‘* pool”’ is composed of “ bears” ho 
strive to depress velucs in order that they may 
purchase at lowcr priccs than they solé at; or 
of *‘ bulls’? who desire to advance prices. When 
any kind of stock is controlled by a “‘clique,”’ it 
causes what is called a “‘corner.” If, for éx- 
ample, a large quantity of it has been bought 
“short,” an upward movemcnt in prices is some- 
times made by the “‘ bulls,’’ and tho “bears”? are 
compelled to buy for delivery at highcr rates 
than they sold at, a process called “twisting” or 
“squeezing.” A “put” is a contract by which 
the signer agrees to receive 2 certain amount of 
a specified stock, of a pricc s upon, any 
time within a certain number of days or months, 
a bonus being given by the holder of the con- 
tract. The holder reecives any dividends de- 
clared ——_ time, and if the stock declines 
in value, so that hc can purchase at a lower price 
than that mentioned in the contract, he will de- 
liver, or ‘‘ put,” the stock to the person signing 
it; but if he can not make any thing by the 
transaction, he is not obliged to dcliver. A 
“call” is a contract enabling the holder to de- 
mand of the signer a definite number of shares 
of some particular stock at 2 specified price, and 
within a certain time. If the stock advances 
the holder may ‘‘call’’ it, and make money; 
but if it declines, he is under no obligation to 
“call” it, though of course he pays the signer of 
the contract a bonus. A “straddle,” or ‘‘ don- 
ble privilege,” is a contract allowing the holder 
either to “put” or ‘‘call” stock. The money 
deposited with a broker through whom stocks 
are purchased, as security against stidden depre- 
ciation, is a “margin.” hen a ‘‘clique”’ in- 
struct some of their brokers to offer a particular 
stock in the market at a low price, until other 
stockholders, becoming alarmed, sell their stock 
at the best price they can get, and the “‘ clique” 
at the same time instruct other of their brokers 
to buy up all of this stock at the low price, the 
rocess Ts called a ‘‘scoop.” The terms we 
fave briefly explained by no means comprise 
all the nomenclature of Wall Street, but are 
merely some of the most familiar phrases of the 
Stock Exchange. 


Shreveport, Louisiana, which has suffered so 
severely from a virulent form of ycllow fever, is 
said to be a place where, from its location, all 
diseases arc nourished by malarious influences. 
It has been for many years the head of naviga- 
tion on the Red River; yet it is so surrounded 
by vast areas of low land, that with low water 
there is always an atmosphere charged with 
deadly malaria. Even in ordinary times the 
mortality is excessive. 





In a recent work on Epidemic or Malignant 
Cholera it is stated that the poison which 
causes the disease consists of certain microscop- 
ic fungi which, being received into the system, 
propagate their kind. It is believed by some 
that this fungus takes its origin on the banks 
of the Ganges, and that it is produced upon the 
rice plant. There are many facts in favor of 
this supposition, although it has not gained uni- 
versal acceptance with medical men. But it is 
certain that epidemic cholera never arose spon- 
taneously in any country byt Hindostan. 





“‘Obesh” and ‘ Dil’”’ are the respective names 
of the male and female hippopotami in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens at London. ‘Guy Fawkes’’ is 
the name of the baby, now eight months 6-2, 
and until lately he has been kept in the den with 
his mother. The other day, however, he was 
introduced to his father, and began rubbing 
against him in a friendly manner, when sudden- 
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ly his mother, Dil, rushed at Obesh, and the two 
gigantic beasts engaged for a few minutes in a 
savage fight, rearing upon their hind-legs, clash- 
ing their tusks together, opening their portent- 
ous jaws, and biting at each other maliciously. 
Obesh was finally worsted, and was ignomini- 
ously driven into his pond, while Dil, with Guy 
Fawkes on her back, stared at him, grunting, 
and apparently threatening him, for three-quar- 
ters ofan hour. At the expiration of that time, 
however, peace was declared, and the most af- 
fectionate family endearments were exchanged 
between the reconciled and contented trio. 
Obesh has been in the gardens twenty-three 
years. 





Friday will bear the reputation of being an 
unlucky day in Wall Street. The “Black Fri- 
day” of September, 1869, which brought ruin to 
so many, is well remembered; and it is a singu- 
lar coincidence that the culmination of the re- 
cent panic, when the finances of the country 
were in a dangerous condition, happened upon 
the — day of the week, and in the same 
month. 





The safe arrival at Dundee, Scotland, of the 
crew of the Polaris has reiieved a very general 
suspense. It appears that after the Polaris was 
abandoned the party wintered in Life-boat Cove, 
where they built a timber house, which they 
covered with sails. Plentiful supplies of wal- 
rus liver were obtained from the Esquimanux, 
and in the spring two boats were built. in which 
they embarked and sailed southward. They 
were rescued by the Ravensecraig. 





Henry Ward Beecher expresses the opinion 
that if a wife’s health require that she go to the 
country, no husband not a curmudgeon will 
complain, but it is a most unwifely and demor- 
alizing habit that fashionable women have of 

leasure-seeking at watering-places while the 

usband wanders like a lost spirit through de- 
serted rooms. No woman who values her do- 
mestic happiness as she should will leave her 
husband thus unprotected. 





An English clergyman has been sentenced to 
pay fifty dollars damages for sending a libelous 
postal card to one of his parishioners, reproach- 
ing him for not paying ‘‘ Easter dues.” The 
— on the card commenced with these 
words: 


“Your love of money is notorious. To acquire it 
has been the aim and object of your life, but at eighty. 
four you and it must soon part. Will it avail you 
where you are going? This propensity of yours, so 
lamentable in one so old, explains —_ unjustly with- 
holding my Easter dues for the last two years. Well, 
ins of ng you into the County Court and en- 
— them, as I could do, I make you a present of 

em.” 


Several other postal cards on the same subject 
had been scnt, which were considered to show 
a malicious intention to injure the parishioner, 
though it was not denied that he had refused to 
pay duc3. Thus far the postal card system does 
not appear to have been much used in this coun- 
try for znclicious ee emp but if it should be, 
the law Will doubtless be appealcd to, and proper 
punishment inflicted upon offenders. 





“Honesty”’ is always reckoned ‘the best pol- 
icy;’? so also on many occasions is frankness. 
Many persons will keenly sympathize with a 
distinguished theological professor, whose mem- 
ory once utterly failed him as he was waiting in 
a dépot for a train. A gentleman stepped up, 
accostcd him warmly, and began numerous in- 
quiries for members of his family. The pro- 
fessor was puzzled ; the face of his cordial friend 
was quite familiar, but to recall his name was 
beyond any effort of memory. Disliking to 
make the awkward inquiry, he joined in a lively 
conversation, hoping for some chance word to 
reveal the name of his friend. But the igno- 
rance became more and more embarrassing. At 
last a happy thought came to the professor. So 
with an indifferent air he asked, ‘* Lect me see— 
I forget just how you spell your name!”’ But 
alas for the expedient! With a curious smile, 
his friend replied, ‘‘ Well, usually I spell it 
J-o-n-e-s |” 





Camphor is recommended as useful in expel- 
ling mosquitoes from a room. The spirts of 
camphor may be scattered about, or the gum be 
evaporated over a lamp. Spirits of camphor is 
also good to scatter inflammation if applicd in 
season. Boils may be thus prevented if the rem- 
edy is used in good season. 





Hay-fever sufferers will rejoice to know that 
there is some alleviation of suffering and dis- 
comfort possible to them. Mr. Beecher writes 
that at the Twin Mountain House there have 
been twenty or thirty refugees, each one of 
whom has aforetime been made desperate for 
six weeks of the summer, but this season has 
been untouched with the ailment. His opinion 
is that though no radical cure for hay asthma 
is known, the disease may be kept wholly in 
check from year to year by a suitable change 
of air. Either the sea air in full measure or the 
mountain air is necessary. Many persons are en- 
tirely relieved at the sea-side, and almost with- 
out exception every one is relieved by taking 
refuge in the mountains. It is needful that one 
who is subject to the disease should make the 
change of air before the coming of the usual at- 
tack, and remain away during the whole period 
which it usually continues. 





Manhattan Square extends from Seventy- 
seventh Street to Eighty-first Street, between 
Eighth and Ninth avenues. This is the location 
selected for the new American Museum of Nat- 


‘ural History, to which will be removed the col- 


lection now in the Arsenal in the Central Park. 
A State appropriation of $500,000 has been made 
for the building, the Le ge euag of the founda- 
tion has been finished up to a certain point by 
the Department of Public Parks, and the con- 
tracts for the building given out, with the con- 
dition that the work shall be begun immediate- 
ly. It is estimated that it will be completed. 
in January, 1875. The Museum is to be made as 
nearly fire-proof as possible, and to be heated 
entirely by steam-coils. The floors are to be 
constructed with wrought iron girdersand rolled 
iron beams, and iron columns and brick arches 
are to furnish the —- The roof will be 
constructed entirely of iron, and the partitions 
in the Mansard story will also be fire-proof. 
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HOLIDAY-TIME AFLOAT. 
See iliustration on double-page. 


HE scene represented in this pretty picture 
repeats itself again and again on our lakes 
and rivers in the holiday-time of summer, when 
merry excursionists crowd the decks of the steam- 
boats on their way to some shady grove or favor- 
ite summer resort. Judging from their aspect, 
the good folks on board the vessel in our picture 
are on their way ‘‘to spend a happy day” among 
umbrageons bowers. The boat must be pretty 
steady, for one couple is essaying to dance to the 
music of the band, and yet the tremulous move- 
ment caused by the throbbing of the engines 
causes the hand of that little old-fashioned man 
to be so unsteady that he is emptying the bottled 
stout in his good lady’s lap instead of into the 
tumbler. Further on we perceive a pair who 
have already attained to the degree of bliss prom- 
ised to the frequenters of the grove in question ; 
for is not his arm around her waist, his hand 
resting lovingly on her shoulder, and does not 
her placid face show that she is pleased to have 
it so? Next to the young man is a mother with 
a baby, oblivious as babies are wont to be to 
every thing except to the joys of suction and the 
pangs of incipient teeth, and opposite baby an 
elder daughter with an apple in her hand. In 
the right-hand corner we have a stately mamma 
and her comely daughter, a pair whom we fancy 
are holding themselves rather aloof, as beings of 
a superior world to the ordinary holiday folk. 
But perhaps we are wrong; perhaps the young 
man with the mustache and turned-down collar is 
the daughter’s admitted sweetheart, and in that 
case they are probably only thinking about each 
other, and are quite independent of their fellow- 
passengers. 


IN THE SUNSHINE. 


Tue peach hangs heavy on the garden wall— 
See, love, see! 
The peach hangs heavy on the garden wall ; 
’Tis ripe, rose-tinted, and ready to fall. 
Fruit meet for thee and me, 
"Tis ripe as ripe can be: 
May we not pluck it from the garden wall? 
The sweet birds warble near the garden wall— 
Hush, love, hush ! 
The sweet birds warble near the garden wall ; 
With melody their mates they softly call. 
Each wooes unto his nest 
The one that each loves best, 
Warbling so sweetly by the garden wall. 





‘Warm lips are waiting by the garden wall— 
Yes, love, yes! 

Warm lips are waiting by the garden wall ; 
They wait love's kisses, and they claim love's all. 
If thy heart’s love be mine, 

As my heart’s love is thine, 

May we not tell it by the garden wall? 





THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 
Br KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


} ee public has been in error long enough on 
this subject, thanks to that ridiculous nursery 
jingle. As for me, I know better. I am myself 
the house that Jack built, and I should think I 
ought to know the circumstances under which I 
was put together. I do know them, the how and 
the why and all about it, and I am going to relate 
the whole here for the general benefit. 

And to begin with, as people are so ready to 
be captious, I want to explain before I say an- 
other word that those portions of my story which 
could not have come within my personal knowl- 
edge, seeing they belong to a time before I was 
made, were communicated to me by the other 
house, which is a great deal older than I am, and 
so, naturally, has seen and heard more. And if 
you are ignorant enough not to know that houses, 
like every thing else, have their own way of talk- 
ing together, why, I can only say that is your 
fault, not mine. 

Jack Heaton—yes, I dare say it might sound 
more respectful to say Mr. John Heaton, but no- 
body else ever did so within my experience, and 
I don’t know why I need—Jack Heaton, [ re- 
peat, was thirty-eight years old, well off, good- 
natured, good-looking, and unmarried. Why he 
was unmarried I really can’t tell you; I never 
heard of his having had a disappointment, and 
I know his mother would have liked nothing 
better than to see him settled with a wife of the 
right sort. However, that has nothing to do 
with the present matter: thy story is mainly 
Minnie’s story, and Jack’s only so far as he had 
to do with her. 

Who was Minnie? What, you don’t know 
that! Well, then, Minnie was the orphan child 
of one of Jack’s college classmates, his best and 
oldest friend. Something like six years before 
the time I am going to describe, Jack came 
home to dinner one day in a brown-study, and 
when reminded by his mother that salt was nicer 
than sugar in soup, answered, abruptly, 

** Mother, poor Walter Gorham’s little girl, it 
seems, is left with no particular home or means.” 

** And my generous, extravagant boy has made 
up his mind to provide both, I can see,” put in 
Mrs. Heaton, smiling at him. Jack was over 
thirty then, but, as I have often noticed, a man 
is always a boy to his mother, even if he were a 
very Methuselah in years. 

“The generosity, if there is any, would be 
pretty much on vour side, I am afraid, mother,” 
rejoined Jack, ‘‘ for the care would come on you; 
still, I can’t bear to think of poor old Walter's 
child wanting any thing we could give her; so, 
if you weren't afraid of finding her too great a 
trouble—” 

“Not a bit of trouble,” said Mrs. Heaton, 
without a moment's pause for reflection. If Jack's 
generosity was extravagant, it was easy to see 





where he got it! ‘* Haven't I wanted a girl of 
my own all my life?” 

‘** Yes, I know I was a disappointment to you, 
mother,” put in Jack, with whom this was an old 


joke. 

“As if I would change my boy for all the 
girls in the world! Still I suppose that doesn’t 
prevent my liking to try my hand on one.” 

So that is the way it was settled, and Minnie 
Gorham, a shy, pale little damsel of twelve, came 
to live in the Heatons’ house—the old house, 
mind you, for that was before I was so much as 
thought of, hard as I find that to understand 
now. ‘There she grew up to a girl of seventeen, 
neither shy nor pale then, but with about the 
brightest eyes and clearest laugh to be found in 
the whole neighborhood, as more than one indi- 
vidual had discovcred already. 

It was somewhere about this time that Jack 
Heaton, coming home one spring day, was im- 
pressed, as he closed thc door behind him, by 
the unwonted quict of the house. No head 
peeped into the hall to welcome him; there was 
nobody in the parlor, nobody in the sitting-room, 
nobody in the dining-room. Jack penetrated 
as far as the kitchen, and there finally he came 
upon Minnie, half extinguished in a blue cotton 
apron several sizes too large for her, with her 
sleeves tucked up from her round white arms, 
and her curly hair all thrust away at the back 
of her head in a great rough knot, from which 
stray tendrils crept out in a distracted and dis- 
tracting manner. Jack’s surprise found vent in 
a low whistle, at which Minnie turned round 
with a suddenness that sent a pile of egg-shells 
at her elbow flying from the table to the floor. 

“Oh dear!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Really, ‘ gen- 
tlemen didn’t ought to come into the kitchen,’ 
as cook used to be so fond of remarking.” 

‘Used to be?” repeated Jack, ruefully sur- 
veving his own mischief. ‘‘Cook hasn’t de- 
parted this life, has she?” 

‘¢No, but she has departed this house, and 
under peculiar circumstances—for further par- 
ticulars inquire within,” added Minnie, myste- 
riously tapping a black bottle in the chimney- 
corner; ‘‘and as Bridget knows about as much 
of civilized cooking as a wild Pawnee, Aunt Fan- 
ny and I have sent her up stairs about her busi- 
ness; and if all that isn’t explanation enough—” 

‘* Add that Miss Minnie seizes the opportu- 
nity to practice on us for the benefit of Mr. Ned 
Wyndham’s household,” mischievously put in 
Mrs. Heaton, appearing from the next room with 
a handkerchief tied over her head. 

“Ts that so, Minnie?” asked Jack, after a 
pause, in which he had attentively considered 
Minnie, who had fallen to beating the eggs again 
with still greater energy, which was perhaps 
what made her cheeks so red. 

“‘The idea!” answered Miss Minnie, with a 
toss of the head that sent half a score of little 
curls flying loose. ‘‘ Before he can havea house- 
hold he must have a house; and though I dare 
say the will’s good enough, if I wait till he can 
take me home—” and Minnie completed her 
broken sentence with an expressive flourish of 
the egg-beater. 

‘© Well, but you can take him home, then,” said 
Mrs. Heaton. ‘‘It comes to the same thing.” 

‘¢Same difficulty in the way,” replied Minnie, 
“seeing I’m not an Aladdin to make a palace 
out of a toad-stool.” 

** And if you were, would you make young 
Wyndham King Toad ?” asked Jack, laughing- 
ly, but watching her closely the while. . 

‘*Oh, you uncivilized John! did you never 
hear that direct questions were the bane of ex- 
istence?” cxclaimed Minnie, vanishing into the 
pantry in scarch of a nutmeg grater, as she said. 

‘Is it really true?” asked Jack of his mother, 
in a low voice. 

‘*Why, where have your eyes been?” an- 
swered Mrs. IIcaton, in the same tone. 

It was scarcely a week later that Mrs. Heaton 
was thrown into © regular flurry by observing 
what looked suspiciously like building prepara- 
tions in the vacant lot adjoining, an open green, 
forming a part of their grounds. Had Jack sold 
it to some building speculator? ‘That was an 
important question under the circumstances, for, 
as there was only the garden fence between, a 
great deal would be depending on the sort of 
tenants the new house might have. Mrs. Hea- 
ton could hardly wait Jack’s coming home to 
satisfy her impatience. 

“* Jack”—she began the attack directly— 


‘e there scems to have been some kind of build- 


ing people in the vacant lot this morning.” 

‘**T know it,” answered Jack ; and after a lit- 
tle pause, ‘‘ In fact, I sent them.” 

**Oh, Jack !” exclaimed his mother, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ I never thonght you would have sold that 
ground.” 

‘* I haven’t sold it,” answered Jack ; and add- 
ed, ‘‘I think of building myself.” 

**You!” said Mrs. Heaton, in a tone of sur- 
prise—‘‘ you, of all people in the world, turn- 
ing speculator! But now, my dear boy, have 
you considered the risk you run? It is so near; 
disagreeable people there could make themselves 
80 very disagreeable to us.” 

‘*T’'ll promise to take nobody into the new 
house who can disturb the peace of the old one,” 
replied Jack, with a smile. ‘¢ Besides, mother, 
it isn’t even begun yet; time enough to worry 
when you see the slates on the roof and the 
chimney smoking.” 

‘* Ah, that won't be long first, I’m afraid!” 
said Mrs. Heaton, ruefully. 

**T hope not,” rejoined her son. ‘‘ I’m bound 
to get the thing through as soon as possible.” 

** But what for?” replied Mrs. Heaton; ‘‘ what 
good is it all going to do?” 

“*Oh, building pays,” answered Jack, vague- 
ly, and changed the subject. 

It looked as if Jack meant to lose no time 
from the way things went ahead. Minnie de- 
clared that he had made some unholy compact, 


and that invisible hands at night took up the 
work where his Irish hod-carriers had left it. 
And certainly the house—that is, myself, you un- 
derstand—grew with a rapidity that gave some 
color to her accusation. 

Finally the day came when I stood finished 
from head to foot, or, if you prefer it, from roof 
to basement. And though I say it, that perhaps 
should not say it, I was a handsome structure. 

ad a piazza, a balcony, a bay-window; no 

modern improvement or adornment had been 
spared on me. I was as yet empty, to be sure, 
but that was a lack easily supplied ; all the more 
easily that Jack the very evening I was done 
brought over his womankind, with the addition 
of young Ned Wyndham, who happened to be 
making a call at the old house, to give their 
united voice about the furnishing. 

I remember just how the party looked as they 
entered. Minnie came in first of all. She wore 
a thin white dress, covered with flounces and 
puffings, and the folds of which she had gather- 
ed up out of the dust, so that I had a peep at the 
rosettes on her little high-heeled slippers. Her 
black wavy hair had a red rose-bud on the left 
side, to balance the pink dimple in her right 
cheek, I suppose, and her black eyes were wide 
open and sparkling. Altogether I approved of 
her, and if I had not been afraid, hcing so new, 
of doing somc harm to myself, I should have giv- 
en some sign of satisfaction. Ned Wyndham 
followed hor, quite an elegant-looking young fel- 
low, with white hands and a tawny mustache, 
and who—that I saw at once—admired her quite 
as much asI did. Jack and his mother brought 
up the rear, Jack carrying a note-book and pen- 
cil, and Mrs. Heaton with a look of surprise and 
*remonstrance on her face. She was speaking as 

she entered. 

‘* But, my dear boy,” sho said, ‘‘I can not 
conceive why you should want to throw away 
your moncy on this house.” Now this of course 
was not pleasant for me to listen to, but I re- 
solved to hear further, and not take any hasty 
prejudices, “It isn’t evory body, you know,” she 
continued, “who carcs to take a furnished house.” 

** And it isn’t every body I would let it to,” 
answered Jack. ‘* Have you forgotten our agree- 
ment, mother? I mean to have nice people in 
here, so I must bait my trap accordingly. That's 
why I have brought you all over this evening to 
give me the bencfit of your taste. Come, won't 
somebody begin ?” 

**Oh, what a dear little bay-window room!” 
here cried\Minnie, who had been flitting about 
without much attending to the others. ‘If it 
were my house I should make this my snuggery ; 
I'd put my piano in that recess there, and a dis- 
gracefully easy chair here in the bay-window.” 

** And fill the balcony with roses and things,” 
completed young Wyndham, whose mind was 
plainly distracted by that red rose-bud. 

‘“*Not bad suggestions either,” said Jack, 
whose pencil was already jotting down pianos, 
easy-chairs, and plants. ‘‘Now what do you 
say, mother ?” 

**This room with the dark paneling I should 
furnish in deep crimson,” said Mrs. Heaton, re- 
flectively, from the threshold. ‘‘It is just my 
idea of a comfortable winter parlor ; and with a 
handsome set of book-cases—that is, if it was 
my own house, I mean,” she added, suddenly 
pulling herself up short in this field so delightful 
to a woman, and resuming the prudential tone 
with which she considered it necessary to hold 
Jack's lavishness in check—‘‘ but I can’t see the 
good of getting togcthcr pretty things for stran- 

1s to spoil.” 

“Oh, I'll get the worth of my outlay, never 
fear,” said Jack, laughing. ‘‘ Deep crimson, 
you say—’m—book-cases—’m—’m.” 

And that is the way it was from garret to cel- 
lar. Not aword could any body drop but Jack’s 
little stump of a pencil caught it up and pinned 
it fast in a twinkling. If these suggestions were 
carried out, there was every prospect of as ele- 
gant a little dwelling as any body need desire. 

And it was so. Yes, I don’t know why I 
should be shy of the truth, and I openly declare 
that I never wish to see a nicer-looking house 
than I was after the cabinet-maker and the up- 
holsterer had finished with me, and I stood com- 
plete from top to toe in my new clothes. The 
work had been thoroughly well donc. I had 
variety without ganudiness; bright clear tints, 
and dark rich shades, lit up with the gleam of 
mirrors and gilding, and softened with such a 
profusion of greenery wherever it could be placed, 
that I appeared to have grown rather than to 
have been made. Minnie, who approved of me 
thoroughly—and, indeed, I was mainly the re- 
sult of her taste—had declared I should be named 
the Nest, for I was not like any other ordinary 
house. 

It was an autumn day when I was finished— 
the evening, as I recollect, before Minnie’s birth- 
day. She stood in the garden of the old house 
with Jack, looking at me as my windows bright- 
ened in the setting sun, till I seemed all in a 
glow, inside and out. | 

‘* The last stick went in to-day,” said Minnie. 
‘*'The nest is all ready for the birds.” 

“Then suppose we go over and take a bird’s- 
eye view,” suggested Jack, with a laugh, taking 
his arms from the fence and throwing away the 
end of his cigar. He opened the gate, and they 
strolled over together. : 

Minnie was all in black that evening, with a 
black necklace round her throat, and her thick 
black hair waving all over her shoulders. She 
made me think of a little nun, only those long 
curls and the bright eyes didn’t suit with my 
ideas of a nun exactly. 

They came in and stopped in the little bay- 
window room, furnished just as she had suggest- 
ed. She looked round her, then out at the flow- 
ers and green things in the balcony, and then all 
round her again. 








** Oh,” she said, **T hope whoever comes here 





will be somebody I can like, for I do love this 
house so, I can’t give it up entirely.” 

Now I thought this a very pretty speech in- 
deed, and I made the most of the last sun-rays 
in order to look as bright as I could, as a suita- 
ble acknowledgment. 

Jack’s face brightened too. ‘I am so glad 
you like it,” he said, heartily, and taking both her 
hands in his. ‘‘ My dear Minnie,” he continued, 
“to-morrow, I know, is your birthday, but you 
won’t mind my anticipating by a few hours, I 
suppose, on making my present something useful 
as well as ornamental, You are ‘monarch of 
all you survey,’” he went on, jestingly—“ of 
this house and all it contains ; and, my dear little 
girl, I only hope you may be as happy in your 
nest as I have been in building it for you.” 

** You built it—for—me ?” said Minnie, in so 
low a voice that I should hardly have thought 
Jack could have heard, and without once look- 
ing up at him, which did not seem to me pretty 
manners under the circumstances. 

‘For you and King Toad,” answered Jack, 
laughing. 

“King Toad?” repeated Minnie, looking up 
now with a puzzled face. 

“*T ought to beg Mr. Edward Wyndham’s par- 
don for that, I suppose,” said Jack ; ‘‘ but have 
you forgotten our conversation last spring, when 
you gave me to understand that you could not 
make that young gentleman your King Toad for 
want of a toad-stool to hold your court under ? 
Now here is the toad-stool, and I hope—” 

**T don’t want it! I won’t have it!” inter- 
rupted Minnie, pulling her hands away, and 
rushing to the window with cheeks as red as the 
scarlet geraniums there. ‘It’s too, too bad! 
Ned Wyndham, indeed !” 

** But, my dear child,” remonstrated Jack, 
who stood like a statue of astonishment where 
she had left him, ‘‘ we all fancied you liked him.” 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know why you should fancy 
it,” retorted Minnie, with an emphasis very much 
misplaced on so small a word. ‘‘I detest him, 
and—and every body!” 

**Me too? Oh, Minnie, Minnie!” said Jack, 
walking toward her. ‘* Why, what is the mat- 
ter, Minnie ?” 

Jack Heaton built me, I know that; but still 
I must say I think there could hardly ever have 
been another man so stupid in such a case. [ 
was new; I had had no experience in that kind 
of thing; but, for all that, J knew what was the 
matter with Minnie. 

‘* Are you angry with me?” Jack blundered 
on. ‘‘ What have I done? Won't you look at 
me, Minnie?” for she sat still where she had 
flung herself into the ‘‘ disgracefully easy chair,” 
and kept her face obstinately turned away from 
him. . But when he said, ‘‘ Won't you look at 
me, Minnie?” she raised her eyes to his very 
slowly, almost as if against her will. I don't 
know what he read in her eyes, for I was watch- 
ing him, but I know I saw the oddest sort of 
change come over his face, and he put out his 
hand quickly in a blind sort of way, and struck 
it against the window-sill. There was a long 
pause. 

‘*So you won't take my house?” he said, sud- 
denly, in an indescribable tone. 

‘* Never, on that condition,” answered Minnie, 
emphatically. 

** And—on what, then ?” said he. 

‘* None that would oblige me to—to leave vou 
all,” said Minnie. ‘‘ How pretty those scarlet 
leaves look in the corner there!” she added, light- 
ly, rising and taking a step forward. 

**Stop a minute,” said Jack. She stood still, 
without replying, just on the edge of the balcony, 
waiting for him to speak. I really thought he 
never was going to, but still she waited without 
aword., ‘‘ Minnie,” he said at last, ‘‘I am a 
great deal older than you.” 

‘* Aprés ?” said she, saucily. I could have 
shaken the little witch for her pretenses; for, 
though Jack couldn’t see her face, I could, and 
it was all in a quiver. 

** And—but—I have cared more for you than 
any thing else ever since you came to us.” 

**And so have I, Jack,” she said, all in a 
breath, but hanging down her head. 

I was not altogether pleased with this answer, 
it was so very illogical; but it seemed to satisfy 
Jack, for he caught both her hands again and— 
but no, on second thoughts I won’t tell you what 
he did, for I ar. eminently a proper house, and 
I should not like you to get a wrong idea of me 
from any foolish behavior of my owners. I'll tell 
you instead what J did; I gave a tremendous 
crack that startled them both. Minnie gave a 
little scream. 

‘It’s nothing but the walls,” said Jack, re-as- 
suringly. ‘‘ It’s often so with new houses.” 

** Are you sure?” said Minnie, peering round 
through the twilight. ‘‘ I thought perhaps some- 
body might have seen— Only think, Jack, if 
walls had eyes and well as ears !” 

If !—I cracked again, louder than before, this 
time with amusement. 

‘© Oh dear!” said Minnie, pretending fright in 
so pretty a way that I excused the temporary 
imbecility of Jack’s face. ‘‘Do let us get away 
before the ceiling tumbles about our ears!” 

It is some years since that evening. Jack has 
had a kind of covered piazza built between us 
two houses, the old and the new, and it would 
really be difficult to say which of us the family 
live in. All that can be said with any certainty 
is that, take us altogether, we are a very happy 
family indeed, and, spite of our semi-separation, 
an uncommonly united one. 

This is the real, reliable history of the house 
that Jack built. I give you my word there is 
not a syllable of truth in that absurd old rigma- 
role about the cat and the rat and the malt, and 
all the rest of it; and if you continue to pin vour 
faith to it in the teeth of my assurance, it will 
only be out of the obstinacy peculiar to the hu- 
man race. 
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“POLTERABEND” IN GERMANY. 


HERE is perhaps no land where one has a 
T better opportunity to observe old customs 
than in Germany. We wonder sometimes how 
she has contrived to whirl through the giddy 
mazes of time with her sister lands and yet get 
no more shaken up than she has. The old cus- 
toms seem to have a peculiarly strong hold in 
the villages and small towns. To live in one 
.of these places gives an American the feeling 
of being set back at least two centuries in the 
world’s history. One of these old customs is the 
observance of the evening before a wedding. It 
is called *‘Polterabend.” The verb ‘‘ to polter” 
means to make a great noise, and the evening 
rightly takes its name from the word. It is a 

roverb here that ‘‘the more potsherds, the more 
uck ;” therefore the friends of the bride collect 
all the old earthenware which is hors de combat 
for household warfare, and bring it and dash it 
against the house where the bride lives. Old 
cracked plates, saucers, earthen pots, handleless 
cups, and noseless pitchers close their crippled 
earthly career by this frantic plunge at the foot 
of the altar of Hymen. It takes but a short time 
for the news of the ‘‘ Polterabend” to reach the 
ears of the street boys, and then the work goes 
on merrily; for when could boy nature ever re- 
sist so glorious an opportunity to smash some- 
thing? One living in the house, or even in the 
vicinity, feels as if Joshua with his armed band 
were compassing the premises for the seventh 
time, and as if the walls might fall at any mo- 
ment, or as if that mythical ‘‘ bear” had at last 
really got into the ‘‘china shop,” so continuous 
is the crash. The family are obliged to have 
these tokens of good luck removed as soon as it 
is light on the following morning, or be fined, as 
they obstruct the sidewalk. It often requires a 
horse and cart to doit. While this strange cere- 
mony is taking place outside the house, the friends 
of the lady have gathered within. No invitations 
are given, but the house is thrown open, and all 
the acquaintances are expected to come. Each 
guest brings some gift, and the presents are placed 
on a table as they accumulate for the admiration 
of the assembled company. It is customary to 
have some short dramatic piece or pieces acted. 
These are usually prepared for the occasion, and 
weave in many a sly hit at the habits or tastes 
of the devoted pair, or hints at the peculiar inci- 
dents of the courtship. 

We recently attended the ‘‘ Polterabend” of 
an American lady who has turned traitor to 
her republican principles, and resolved to subject 
herself to Prussian government in house as well 
asin state. As the guests were socially chatting 
with each other, the doors were thrown open, and 
a very picturesque party of gayly dressed gypsies 
entered the room. In the centre of the group 
was a pretty little straw wagon, drawn by two of 
the younger gypsies. It was tastefully trimmed 
with flowers and evergreens, and in it sat a little 
child in brilliant gypsy costume, a wreath of flow- 
ers on her head, and her figure half concealed by 
the presents which filled her fantastic car. The 
company represented themselves as having wan- 
dered to this land from America, and as bring- 
ing gifts and messages from the dear ones beyond 
the sea. Each gift was presented by some ap- 
propriate words or verses from the gypsy who 
brought it, and we can only say that we have 
never seen gypsies who could give a more witty 
turn to a verse or make more touching allusions 
to absent ones than these could. One of these 
gifts was the key-basket to be used in the future 
housekeeping, for every thing in Germany must 
be locked up, and it is often as much of an un- 
dertaking for a guest to get a book from the li- 
brary as for the servant to get a lump of sugar 
from the box. This evening the basket was fill- 
ed with flowers, but when it is full of heavy keys 
it is no light matter to carry about. It must be 
the constant companion of the housekeeper. A 
lady who lives in one of these old castles, where 
the rooms are numberless and the keys old-fash- 
ioned and massive, says that her wrist often aches 
for half an hour after carrying her basket about 
on the regular morning inspection tour. Another 
gift was the myrtle wreath to be worn the next 
day at the wedding. Orange flowers are worn 
only by widows at their secend marriage. The 
myrtle wreath is indispensable to the young bride, 
even if she have only a calico dress to be married 
in; consequently every other little dark window 
in dirty street or lane has its pot of myrtle, with 
its rich dark leaves, delicately suggestive of the 
maidenly expectations which are budding behind 
it. The marriage always takes place in church. 
After the usual Lutheran marriage ceremony the 
clergyman makes an address to the vride and 
groom of from five to ten minutes in length. 
The whole ceremony is sweet, simple, and im- 
pressive, and seems much more fitting for the 
occasion than the business-like way in which the 
Matter is often dispatched with us, 

On the evening after the wedding another gath- 
ering of friends takes place at the house of the 
bride. To this invitations are given, and only 
intimate friends are present, The dancing con- 
tinues till late into the night, and at the close 
another old custom is observefl. The bride and 
groom are blindfolded. ‘The ladies gather in a 
circle around the groom, and the gentlemen in a 
similar circle around the bride. The gentleman 
makes a random selection from his surroundings, 
and the lady does the same from hers. ‘These 
two chosen ones must dance the last dance to- 
gether, and are supposed to be the next happy 
pair who will have a ‘“‘ Polterabend.” If ‘‘ blind 
chance” can make such wonderful selections as 
these blinded people do, it is not strange that she 
often makes happy hits. At the close of the fes- 
tivities, in all of which eating and drinking form 

an important part, some married lady removes 
the wreath and veil from the head of the bride, 
and puts on instead the ‘‘ Haube,” or cap, worn 
by all married ladies in the morning. The bride 


- striving for the possession of the bride. 





has now left the ranks of her young friends, and 
has entered those of the matrons. Hence the 
German expression, ‘‘ Sie ist unter die Haube ge- 
kommen,” instead of ‘‘ She is married.” There 
is often a playful and prolonged struggle between 
the married and unmarried ladies before this 
symbolic ceremony is finally accomplished, each 
In the 
case of the American lady of whom we have 
spoken the ‘‘ Haube” was a pretty little blonde 
lace affair, with a fleet of pink bows anchored 
about among its foamy puffs. It was really 
more becoming than the bridal array which it 


displaced ; and we will hope that the quiet home | 


duties which it symbolizes will be more sweet 
and satisfactory to her than any girlish pleasures 
which she may have laid aside with the myrtle 
and the veil. 








MUSIC WITHOUT TEARS. 


O teach children to acquire the rudiments 
of an ordinary education with as much ease 
and as little ennui as possible is a question that 
has absorbed much attention during the last ten 
or fifteen years. Little volumes called Reading 
without Tears are given to the world, and some 
of our best authors have not disdained to pre- 
pare elementary works upon history or science to 
guide their first steps in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. With such attractive text-books as are 
provided for nursery and school-room, children 
must indeed be dull who do not enjoy their les- 
sons. 

But all these praiseworthy efforts are turned 
into one channel. When so many great minds 
have stooped to smooth away all difficulties, and 
create a royal road to learning—when “first 
steps’ abound in every department of knowl- 
edge from reading to algebra and astronomy, 
not omitting French and Latin—why is it that so 
little attention is given to facilitating and awak- 
ening an interest in not only the rudiments but 
the entire course of a musical education? In 
our days some knowledge of the piano is consid- 
ered almost as indispensable as arithmetic or 
history, and parents willingly pay exorbitant 
sums to have their children’s fingers well train- 
ed; but the results are not always the happiest. 
One or two quarters at $60 or $80 pass over, 
the children endeavor—poor little victims !—to 
master the frightful intricacies that attend the 
acquirement of technique ; but often high tragedy 
is enacted alike by pupil and teacher, and the 
professor despairingly announces to mamma that 
her daughter has no ear, and is hopelessly dull 
in music. Some young people struggle on, 
however, and after two or three years are able to 
play with metronome-like precision, but naught 
besides. The professor has trained the fingers 
indeed, but left the mind untouched. 

I have gone through all the slavery to my pi- 
ano that young aspirants to a fine musical edu- 
cation must endure. I have early twisted and 
tortured my poor little hands in the endeavor to 
strengthen the rebellious fourth and fifth fingers, 
and make them capable of executing the heart- 
breaking trill in Beethoven’s A flat sonata, op. 
26. I have sat for hours, rigid as a sphinx, 
practicing upon one note, till I thought my reason 
would desert me. I have studied five-finger ex- 
ercises with heavy two-sous pieces upon my 
hands to keep them from any contortion (and 
terrible was the penalty if the money dropped 
off), and I have devoted eight hours daily to 
mastering the difficulties of the Last Hope un- 
der the guidance of its gifted author. Now that 
these years of drudgery are over, I commence to 
realize how many passionate tears and hours of 
despair and ennui might have been spared me 
had I then known a few simple facts that I have 
since learned. 

In the first place, it is possible to interest chil- 
dren in ever the dull rudiments of music, will 
the teacher but trouble himself to do so; but for 
one professor who really exerts himself to im- 
part something to his pupils, there are hundreds 
who go through the hour merely as an irksome 
duty to be dispatched as easily to themselves as 
possible. I remember very well that one mas- 
ter of very high standing used to fall into deep 
fits of abstraction while teaching me. During 
his reveries he would trim his pencil over the 
carpet, not at all to mamma’s satisfaction, and 
awakening, would stop me in the course of a 
scale to propound a conundrum. 

The superficiality of professors is something to 
be deplored. I have suffered much from them. 
Having a very quick ear and great application, I 
was while a child much petted by my masters, 
who thought only of giving their little Wunder- 
kind show pieces, and never troubled themselves 
to ascertain if I was well grounded in the funda- 
mental principles of music. The result was that 
when I was sufficiently advanced to play the C 
sharp minor waltz of Chopin I did not know in 
what key it was written. 

My sister had even a worse experience. Her 
introduction to the divine art was confided to a 
lady pianist, who made the lightest possible task 
of teaching. Marguerite’s ear was so very quick 
that after hearing a simple exercise or air played 
once she could repeat it periectly ; but this fact 
the indolent teacher did not discover, and attrib- 
uted Marguerite’s wonderful progress in reading 
to her own superior teaching. Mamma, howev- 
er, being somewhat skeptical of such very rapid 
improvement, put Marguerite one day through a 
slight examination as to lines, spaces, time, etc. 
Her astonishment may be imagined when Mar- 
guerite reflectively answered, ‘‘ Fourth space? 
O, P, Q, I think.” 

Another point upon which professors are most 
apt to be negligent is in explaining the signifi- 
cance of a piece of music to a pupil. Indeed, 
they rarely intimate that it means any thing at 
all; but confine themselves to such dry hints as 
“faster, slower, louder,” etc.; whereas they 





should, so to speak, trans/ate the music into an 
intelligible story. I had studied seriously more 
than two years before the significance of music 
dawned upon me—that it was any thing beyond 
a succession of sounds more or less pleasing to 
the ear, but, on the contrary, could represent 
something definite, such as a passion, or a beau- 
tiful landscape—that it had, in fact, what our 
German friends call a Meinung (‘‘ meaning”). 
This ney insight into music was revealed to me 
by a cafeless remark of a young lady upon the 
beauty of the storm in the overture of William 
Tell, which she had just been playing (that 
same storm which Mendelssohn pityingly stig- 
matizes in his Letters as ‘‘ very bad indeed’’). 
Hearing this remark, I asked the young lady 
quite eagerly for an explanation, and she repeat- 
ed that portion of the overture, drawing my at- 
tention to the chromatic runs and scales in the 
bass, so like the roaring of a tempestuous wind, 
the fff chords, like crashes of thunder, and the 
high piccolo notes, like the peeping of the little 
birds thrown from their nests by the agitation of 
the branches. ‘This was, as I say, a revelation 
to me, and from that time I made my masters’ 
lives a burden to them by my questions concern- 
ing the meaning of every piece I learned. 

Would not any one, and especially a young 
person, take a much deeper interest in a piece of 
music when thus explained to him? If he is 
learning an opera fantaisie, he should have the 
entire story of the opera related to him, and the 
meaning of the different airs explained, that he 
may not play a fervent duet in the style of dance 
music. (Do not laugh at me; I have heard one of 
the first pianists in Rome interpret my favorite 
Last Hope as a very brilliant mazourka de con- 
cert, evidently overlooking the words “ Religious 
Meditation” upon the title-page.) 

Apropos of this piece, I spoke of my daily eight 
hours of practice upon it as one of my unneces- 
sary trials. 1 have no reproaches to make to my 
dear dead master in his method of teaching. 
Kind-hearted as he ever was, Mr. Gottschalk 
humored the caprice of a little child, and for a 
year gave me daily lessons while in the city. He 
had, however, little time during the half hour to 
attend to technique, and when I was promoted to 
the Last Hope I threw all of my soul and energy 
into learning the piece, totally ignoring all exer- 
cises, reading and the like. Consequently, after 
practicing eight hours per diem upon it, I became 
so fixed in my way of executing it that it was 
impossible for me to correct whatever faults I 
might have made in learning it. 

Few things are, I think, more necessary, and at 
the same time entertaining, than an early initia- 
tion into reading. Any child, if ordinarily intel- 
ligent, wearies of studying, we will say a month, 
upon the same piece and page in Czerny or Cra- 
mer; to a stupid one it may make no difference. 
If the child should every day read a page or two 
of some new music, he will almost unconsciously 
master the difficult art of reading at sight ; he will 
make acquaintance with whole volumes which he 
might never otherwise have had time to know, 
and his regular musical studies will be less dis- 
tasteful to him, owing to this daily introduction 
of new thought. It will be, I hope, like a volume 
of fairy tales or a novel to a hard student of the 
ordinary branches. It is by no means necessary 
to give young people trash to read in music any 
more than in literature, though you may think 
nothing easy enough for a beginner can be found 
save the Bobolink Polka, the Mocking-Bird, or 
some such atrocity. I have now a little boy un- 
der my care whose present musical attainments 
are small indeed, being confined mainly to the 
major scales as far as B flat. Nevertheless I 
gave him at his last lesson a page of Wagner to 
read for me, the treble of the first page of the 

Tannhduser overture. This grand melody (the 
Pilgerchor) was as easy to read as many a simple 
exercise, and I had at the same time the satis- 
faction of knowing that my little pupil’s brain 
was being strengthened by an acquaintance with 
solid music. 

Let me here mention that it is not necessary 
in order to be a fine musician that you should 
be totally ignorant in other respects. To be a 
true musician, one should have a broad educa- 
tion. Lenz, an eminent pupil of Chopin, 
who has since written as few have upon music, 
records that C., his great master, concerned him- 
self as much about the pursuits, occupations, and 
mental habits of his pupils as about their music. 
He would constantly inquire what books they 
were reading, and who were their favorite poets, 
and would often say, ‘‘It is useless to cultivate 
the fingers at the expense of the mind.” 

One last word to professors: Do try to control 
your temper. It is a manifestation, it is true, 
of a ‘‘sensitive ear” and an ‘“‘ artistic tempera- 
ment” to leap from your chair and dash frantic- 
ally about the room upon hearing an unlucky 
false note, or to give vent to a cat-like scream, 
and seize the offending fingers in such a manner 
as to inflict a very feline scratch. (Do not say this 
is an exaggeration: I am portraying literally one 
of my professors of former days.) All this con- 
duct may be highly artistic; it is, however, de- 
cidedly Bohemian, if not ungentlemanly. There 
may be cases where the pupil is so hopelessly 
obtuse that the professor resorts to shouts and 
high tragedy in order to dispel her apathy; but 
nine times out of ten such conduct seriously im- 
pedes progress. The pupil whose nerves are 
trembling in anticipation of your outbursts loses 
all control over her fingers, the connection be- 
tween them and her brain is severed, and, with 
the best intentions in the world, she lands upon 
a black note where a natural is indicated. “I 
would a thousand times rather have a pupil of 
mine strike a good false note than disregard 
time, for the latter-is a moral fault, showing a 
sad lack of rhythmical feeling ; whereas the false 
note is only a slip of the finger, which may hap- 
pen to any of us as well as to those immeasur- 
ably our superiors. Witness Rubinstein, who, 





king of pianists as he is, proverbially makes more 
false notes than any other pianist in Europe. 

One word more: Do not be too quick in telling 
your pupil that she has made a false note, but 
first wait to see if her sense of melody does not 
lead her to correct herself. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Tra Retisu.—Select a piece of beef from the fore- 
quarter weighing about twenty pounds; place it in a 
stone pot, or a perfectly sweet and clean butter firkin $ 
over three table-spoonfuls of saltpetre pour one gallon 
of hot water, and when cold pour over the beef. The 
weather should be cold, and in this mixture the meat 
should remain forty-eight hours. At the end of two 
days take out the meat, and into the pores and crev- 
ices rub well one pint of fine salt and one tea-cupful 
of molasses; next morning turn the meat over, and 
rub again, turning and rubbing in salt and molasses 
for six mornings. The next day place the meat in 
boiling water, and when it commences to boil, skim 
carefully, and put the vessel on the back part of the 
stove, where it will simmer, but not boil. Allow half 
an hour to each pound of meat in cooking it; when 
done, remove, and press with a heavy weight. Slice, 
when cold, in very thin slices. If the twenty pounds 
is too large, cut in two or three pieces, but have the 
proportion the same of saltpetre, etc. 

Cutoxen Prs.—Select young tender chickens, joint 
them, and season with salt and pepper, sprinkling a 
small quantity over each piece, and arrange in a deep 
earthen pie-dish, leaving out the breast-bone, the back, 
and the neck. Cut fine a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut, and put over the pieces of chicken enough cold 
water to nearly cover the meat, and about a pint of 
oysters, without any of the liquor—allowing one pint 
of oysters to two medium-sized chickens. A little 
pounded mace is a great improvement. Make the 
crust not quite so rich as for ordinary pies, and when 
placing over the dish lay a fold in the middle, that 
there may be room for the meat and liquor in cooking. 
Bake in a moderate oven about two hours. Should 
the crust be too brown before the meat is done, leave 
the oven doors open. 

Rarsrn Cake.—Wash well one pound of sweet butter, 
and cream with it one pound of white sugar. In win- 
ter, when the butter is very cold, it is better, before 
washing it, to set it near the stove, where it will soften 
but not melt, and use tepid water for washing it. 
When the sugar and butter are well creamed, add 
slowly one quart of tepid new milk and four pounds 
of sifted flour; mix well into it a tea-cupful of lively 
home-made yeast, and put in a warm place until light. 
This should be in four or five hours, when mix into 
this batter another pound each of butter and sugar, 
well creamed together, and, if needed, a little more 
flour. Have ready two pounds of raisins, seeded and 
cut fine, and half a pound of currants. Mix a small 
quantity of flour through the fruit, and stir into the 
batter with a very small portion of pulverized mace. 
Let the batter rise again, stir well with a spoon or the 
hands, and pour into thin well-buttered tins, putting 
them in a warm place until they commence to rise 
again; then set into a slack oven, increasing the heat 
gradually until hot enough, and bake about an hour 
and a quarter, trying them with a broom splinter be- 
fore taking out. 

Picom Pre.—Either fresh fruit or the fruit that has 
been canned can be used. If the latter, the plums 
should not have been entirely ripe when bottled. In 
the centre of a deep earthen pie-dish insert a tea-cup, 
and fill the dish with the fruit—if fresh, adding about 
the quantity of sugar to make them sweet enough, 
and a very small quantity of molasses. Moisten the 
edge of the dish with cold water, and place around the 
edge a narrow strip of the pie-crust, which must not 
be too rich; this strip of crust must now be moistened 
with water or the white of egg to prevent the juice es- 
caping. Place the upper crust on, folding it in the 
middle so as to allow it to rise when the fruit expands, 
Prick holes in it with a fork to let-out the steam. 
Bake about half or three-quarters of an hour. 

Cracked Warat, which can be had at almost any gro- 
cery, boiled in a small quantity of water for five or six 
hours, and eaten cold with cream, makes a very health- 
ful and palatable article for tea or breakfast. Nothing 
can be better for children ; but it must be well cooked, 
adding water as it seems inclined to stick. 

Bran Breav.—Boil one pint of milk, and thicken 
with Graham flour; add cold milk enough to make a 
thin batter, and when cool enough add half a tea-cup- 
ful of hop yeast, and a small quantity of sirup mo- 
lasses. Stir in Graham flour to form a stiff batter—as 
stiff as can be stirred with a spoon. When light, 
sprinkle a small quantity of fine flour on a board, and 
work the bread until it ceases to be sticky, being care- 
ful not to put on too much flour, and get it too stiff 
and dry; put it into a round basin that will fit into the 
steamer, and when light work a very little; put it into 
the basin again and set into the steamer, having plenty 
of boiling water in the vessel beneath. A medium- 
sized loaf should cook one hour, and the lid of the 
steamer must not be removed or the water cease boil- 
ing, else the bread will be heavy. When done, remove 
from the steamer and put in the oven for about twen- 
ty minutes to give it a crust. The steaming gives 
lightness and moisture to the bread, and the finish in 
the oven dries the outside, and gives a crust to it. 

Herap-Cuexse.—Select a clean, fat, and perfect pig’s 
head ; have it cut through the centre of the forehead 
and snout, and again under the eyes, separating the 
snout from the forehead ; also have the eyes, lids, and 
surrounding membranes, with the sac, removed, going 
close to the bone socket that the eye may not break. 
Then remove the ears, with the wrinkled skin surround- 
ing them, taking out the canal of the ear, and the horny 
portion containing the drum, etc. After this is done 
the bones of the snout are easily taken out. Put the 
pieces to soak in plenty of lukewarm water, draining 
off and adding fresh until the blood is removed. Singe 
off the hairs, and examine the fleshy part of the snout 
and lower jaw, taking off the skin, which will now 
come away easily with the knife; wash again and 
salt. Mix thoroughly together one quart of salt and 
a table-spoonful of finely pulverized saltpetre, rubbing 
the pieces of meat well with it and, if wished, a little 
sugar or molasses. Pack the pieces closely in a crock ; 
let them remain for two weeks, turning occasional- 
ly that the top pieces may go into the brine that has 
been formed at the bottom. Wash all the brine off at 
the end of that time, and boil gently until tender, and 
the meat strips off the bone without using a knife. 
After taking out all bones, cut fine with knife and 
fork, season with black pepper and a very small por- 
tion of mace (pulverized sage is an improvement, if 
used sparingly); put into a dish with straight sides, 
packing close, and pressing with a heavy weight. Cut 
in thin slices, and eat with mustard and vinegar. 
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Fig. 1.—Liven Caemise. 
For pattern and Sgeeiptien see Sup- 
plement, No. VI., Figs. 22-24. 
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Fig. 83.—Lapy’s Nicut-Dress. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 49-56. 














Fig. 11.—GrntTiEeMan’s TURNED- 
pown CoLiar. 


For pattern and description SAX FE BS NC 










Fig. 7.—Lapy’s Knirrep 
Nienut Net. 
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Fig. 6.—Lixen Nienut-Car. amb bane Saale Geleee 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XIX., Figs. 63 and 64. 


see Supplement, No. 1X. 
Wigs. 80 and 86, : 







Fig. 5.—Mvsirw Nieut 
Saoque. 

For pattern and description 

see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 17-21, 


For — and description 
see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 13-16. 


















Fig. 15.—Liven 
Streve.—f{i 
















For pattern and de- 
scription see Su 


lil Fig. 16.) 
plement, No. VIIL, Figs. 33 and 34, 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Te No. VIL. 
Figs. 28 and 29. 












Fig. 12.—GENTLEMAN’S 
TANDING COLLAR. 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 39. 


Fig. 13.—GrntTLEMan’s 
Stanpine CoLiaR witH 
TuRNED-DowN CorRNERS, 

For pattern and description see Fig. 9.—EmpromeErEep Drawers. 


Suppl., No. X., Figs. 87 and 38. For pattern see description in Supplement. 















For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 6 and 7. 


Fig. 10.—Burr Liven Apron. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. XVIIL., 
Figs. 60-62. 
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Fig. 14.—Livzn Couar. aaciee PLEATED 
Fig. 18,—Linun (See Fig. 15.] Fig. 16.—Gray anp RUFFLE. 
anv Laor Curr. For pattern and de- biee — For de- 
For description scription see t p At.) scription 
see Supple- Supplement, For pattern and see Sup- 
ment. o. VIIL, description see plement. 
Figs. 30-32, Supplement, 





No. VII., 


i) Figs, 25-97, 








Fig. 20.—Musiin Dressine Sacgur. Fig. 22.—GrenTLRMAN’s FLANNEL Unprr-Suirt. Fig. 21.—Mustin Dressina Sacque wit Carr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L., Figs. 1-5, For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIV., Figs.44*, 44”, and 45. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. $-12, 


Fics, 1-22,—LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S LINGERIE, 
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Fig. 1.—Casumere ManteLret.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs. 42 and 43. 


Lady’s Knitted Night Net. 


Turs net, which is shown in the-illustration, Fig. 7, page 668, 
is knitted with fine knitting cotton and steel needles. Begin 
from the middle with a foundation of 4 st. (stitch), close these in 
a ring, and knit the Ist round.—All knit plain. 2d round.—Al- 
ternately t. t. o. (thread thrown over), 1 k. (knit plain). 3d 
round.—All knit plain. On each t. t. 0. work | st. All rounds 
denoted by odd numbers are knit plain, and will not be referred 
to further. 4th rofind.—Alternately t. t.0.,2k. 6th round.— 
Alternately t. t.0.,3k. 8th round.—>x T. t. 0., 1 k., t. t. 0, 
3k.; repeat from *. This repetition takes place in each round 
beginning with +, and will, therefore, not be mentioned again. 
10th round.—Always alternately t. t.0., 3k. 12th round.—Al- 
ways alternately t. t.0., 4k. 14th round.—Always alternately 
t.t.0.,5k, 16th round.—Always alternately t. t.0.,6k. 18th 
round.— + T. t.0., 2k., k. 2 together (knit 2 st. together), t. t. o., 
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Fig. 1.—Cioru ManteLer.—Back.—([See Fig. 2.] 


3k. 20th round. 
—Always _alter- 
nately t. t. 0., 8 k. 
The 24th, 28th, 
32d, 36th, 40th, 
44th, and 48th 
rounds like the 
20th round, but 
increase the stitch- 
es knit plain always 
by 2 st. at each 
repetition from >* 
in each of the 
rounds named. 
22d round.— * T. 
t. 0., 2 k., twice 
alternately k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., then 
3 k. The 26th, 
30th, 34th, 38th, 
42d, and 46th 
rounds like the 22d 
round, but increase 
the number of holes 
in each of the 
rounds named at 
each repetition 
from * by 1 hole. 
50th round.— > T. 
ias PE, & a5 
2 k., eight times 
alternately k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o., then 
k. 2 together, 2 k. 
52d round.— * ‘T. 
t. o., 8 k., t.. & 
21k. The 56th, 
60th, 64th, 68th, 
72d, 76th, and80th 
rounds like the 52d 
round, but in each 
of the rounds 
named increase the 
smaller number of 
st. knit plain in 
connection by 4 st. 
at each repetition 
from >», and di- 
minish the larger 
number of st. knit 
plain in connection 
by 2 st. at each rep- 
etition from *. 
54th round.—* T. 
tio: Ske t. t.0:, 
2 k., seven times 
alternately k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o., then k. 2 together, 1 k., k. 2 together. The 58th, 
62d, 66th, 70th, 74th, and 78th rounds like the 54th round, but 
in each of the rounds named diminish the number of holes at each 
repetition from > by 1 hole, and increase the st. knit plain in 
connection by 4 st. at each repetition from *. 82d round.— 
* T. t. 0., 83 k., t. t.0., 2k., k. 2 together, 3k. 84th round. 


t 
—>x T. t. 0.,35 k.,t. t.0.,2k., k. 2 together, 2k. 86th round. 
—>x T. t.0.,37k., t. t.0., 1k., k. 2 together, 2k. 88th round. 
—*x T.t.0., 39 k., t. t.0., 1k., k. 2 together, 1k. 90th round. 
—* T. t.0., 41 k., t. t.0.,1k., k, 2 together. 92d round.— 


* 43k., t. t.0.,k. 2 together. 94th, 94th, and 96th rounds.— 
All purled. Now begins the foundation of the net, which is 
worked in connection with the finished star, and without changing 
the number of stitches, as follows: Ist round.—Always alternate- 
ly t. t. o., 3k., k. 2 together. 2d round.—All knit plain. Re- 
peat these two rounds, always alternately, 21 times; then knit 
three rounds all purled and three rounds all plain. Then one 
round of holes as 
follows: Always 
alternately t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, 2 k. 
Three rounds all 
knit plain and 3 
rounds all purled. 
Then cast off. 
Border the outer 
edge of the net 
with edging. To 
do this again take 
up the st. cast off 
on the needles, and 
in the Ist round 
work on these st. 
always alternately 
1 k. each on the 
next 2 st., 1 p. 
(purled), 1 k. on 
the following st. ; 
the number of st. 
should be divisible 
by 9. 2d round. 
—All knit plain. 
8d round,— x 2 k., 
k. 2 together, k. 2 
together, 2 k., t. t. 
0.,1k., t. t. 0.; re- 
peat from *. 4th 
round, — All knit 
plain. Repeat 
these last 2 rounds 
four times, ‘and 
then cast off the st. 
loosely. Run nar- 
rowribbon through 
the row of holes. 


Cloth Mantelet. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts mantelet of 
gray cloth is lined 
with lustring. The 
trimming consists 
of revers of gros 
grain of the same 
color, silk fringe, 
buttons, and cord 
bands, and a pas- 
sementerie agrafe, 
which is set on the 
triple Watteau fold 
on the back of the 
mantelet. 
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.—CasHMERE MantTELet.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 42 and 43. 


ELECTRICITY FOR CURING TOOTHACHE. 


R. BOUCHAUD, of Paris, strongly recommends the use of 
electricity in cases of severe toothache, and maintains that 
not unfrequently a perfect cure will be effected, even where the 
teeth are greatly decayed. He has seldom failed to secure at 
least a temporary relief, this frequently lasting for days, and often 
continuing indefinitely. In numerous instances where alleviation 
after the first application was of brief duration, the effect became 
more and more marked, and lasted longer as the treatment was 
repeated. The method adopted for applying the electricity is to 
place the positive pole of the current on the cheek opposite the 
diseased tooth, and the negative upon the antero-lateral portion 
of the neck; and, to avoid ulcerations, he makes the electrodes 
very large, and changes their place frequently. ‘He continues the 
application for about half an hour, although relief is frequently 
experienced sooner. He uses a battery of about ten elements. 





Fig. 2.—Ciota Manteret,—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J. G. 8.—Make your drap d’été an English 
walking jacket by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. VL Trim with bias repped silk and braid. Use 
jet or else oxidized silver buttons. 

Marriz.—To have the address of your Bazar changed 
you should send us your present address, and give 
your new one to which it is to be sent in future. 

Mus, E. A.—For variety’s sake make your black 
alpaca with a double-breasted jockey basque like that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 32, Vol. VL. Put oxidized 
silver buttons on it, pipe the edge of the basque, cover 
the revers with silk, and then pleat a silk ruff inside. 
Coat sleeves with silk cuff and silver buttons, Apron 
over-skirt edged with a piped bias band. Put six bias 
bands on the skirt, crossed by diagonal bands like de- 
scription in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, 
Vol. VL 

Crom H.—Why not make sleeveless jackets, or 
rather basques, of colored silk, and put black coat 
sleeves in them, to wear with your black skirts? If 
you prefer pleated blouse-waists, embroider them on 
each pleat and on the sailor collar, above which you 
should have a pleated ruff of the silk. Dark blue and 
plum-color will be more stylish than paler blue or 
pink. 

Jamir’s Mamua.— Three old” is too young 
for trowsers. Use the Highland Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 89, Vol. V., with a warm kilt- 
pleated skirt and jacket. Use plaids, black velveteen, 
and navy blue flannel for his suits. The sailor blouse 
with kilt skirts would also be pretty for him. 

Axice.—Cloth like your sample is worn by both 
men and boys, but you do not say for whom it is in- 
tended. 

Prrsimmons.—Trim your skirt alike all around with 
the box-pleating and bias bands as you describe. 
Make your black silk by hints given in Bazar No. 89, 
Vol. VI. For a blue tarlatan dress put three puffs 
down the front breadths, one puff on each breadth, 
with a ruche between down the seams, and three or 
four box-pleated flounces behind. Then have an open- 
front over-skirt also with a ruche on the edge, and a 
basque covered with lengthwise puffs of tarlatan fin- 
ished with a ruff at the neck. 

Daisy.—Antimony, sometimes supposed to be a 
preparation of lead, is a distinct metal. That used for 
darkening the eyes is sold in small pencils at drug 
stores at from 75 cents to $3 apiece. India ink is 
better applied with a tiny hair pencil to the eyelashes. 
Bathe your head with cold tea, and brush your hair 
vigorously ten minutes every day to prevent it from 
falling out. 

C.xex.—Try a quarter of an ounce of carbonate of 
ammonia in half a pint of sweet-oil to force the growth 
of mustache, rubbing the mixture on the skin every 


y- 

A Lapy.—It stimulates the growth of hair to clip 
the ends once a month, no matter whether it is new 
moon or not. Brushing daily strengthens hair. Your 
other question will be answered in “‘ Ugly Girl” papers 
to come, 

Jznnrz.—No compound will cause hair to curl. It 
can only fix and stiffen it round the papillotes. Cam- 
phor dries the superfluous hair so that it breaks off. 
Wood ashes are good as a depilatory. Applications 
of any sort must be often repeated to destroy hair. If 
correspondents will use a little thought, they can save 
themselves and us many useless inquiries. All these 
answers have been given over and over in the “ Ugly 
Girl” papers, and in this column. 

E. L.—Bathe your neck in strong camphor every 
“— for six weeks to kill the hair which grows too 

low. 

Bertie.—The author of “ Ugly Girls” is experiment 
ing with depilatories, and will have something to say 
on the subject again. 

Desirz.—See answer to “A Lady.”—Lemon juice 
will clear the skin in most cases, and is perfectly 
harmless. 

Morner.—Taraxacum is safe to take at any time. 
With the chlorate of potash and rose-water, it removes 
baby-moth. 

Maver R.—Taraxacum is sold by all druggists, at 25 
cents a box. 

V. B.—Wash the egg paste off with warm water.—To 
prevent the skin from being oily use diluted spirits of 
ammonia ; in such cases it will not render the face too 
harsh.—Wet the tip ofthe finger, dip it in powdered 
nitre, and rub on the freckles, or rub the face with 
slices of lemon, and let the juice dry in.—Bathe the 
face and hands with diluted ammonia just before go- 
ing out, and wipe perfectly dry to prevent chapping.— 
Do not pull hair out with tweezers (it is apt to grow 
worse), but touch the roots with a hair pencil dipped 
in carbolic acid, mixed with thrice as much glycerine. 
When the skin looks whitish a moment after, wash off, 
and touch with sweet oil. This repeated will kill the 
hair. 

Myrtitz G.— Ugly Girl” papers have recipes for 
the complexion and hair. 

Neti B.—See answer to “ V. B.”—Unbolted flour 
bread, and preparations of crushed wheat or oatmeal 
grits, are meant by coarse food. 

Arprent ApMirer.—Bathe your head daily in cold 
water, to which a spoonful or two of ammonia is add- 
ed. Brush it ten minutes when dry, and hold your 
head a few instants in a current of hot air from a reg- 
ister or a baking oven, brushing -gently afterward. 
Dress it with glycerine, to which a little ammonia is 
added, perfuming with rose or violet extract. 

F. O. Sanpwice.—Apply the catarrh lotion inside 
the nostrils, washing them out twice a day. Dilute a 
separate preparation of the liquid with hot water, cool, 
and use as a gargle for the throat. 

Mzs. Brown.—A relaxed state of the system, dissi- 
pation, want of out-door air and exercise, will cause 
the flabby appearance you speak of. Bathe your 
cheeks with weak alum water or dilute ammonia, 
live out-of-doors, use no bread that is not made of 
coarse flour, and try a salt-water bath every day. 

E.uwoop.—Try lemon juice, or hot water and oxalic 
acid, equal parts, for ten days, applying as often as you 
like. If that does no good, mix one spoonful of chlo- 
ride of lime in one pint of boiling water; when cool 
enough to be borne, touch the spot with a sponge 
dipped in the liquid. The next moment wash off with 
vinegar and water, and put on sweet-oil, with a few 
drops (not more than ten to the ounce) of carbolic 
acid to heal the smart. Try the lighter remedies first. 
You had better get a physician to apply the chloride. 

M. J. M.—Bathing the hair daily with warm water, 
in which a spoonful of ammonia is put, will sometimes 
restore the color. Long and frequent brushing, with 
attention to general health, will revive it. 

Juvrer.—Wear thick cotton or wool stockings, with 
a sole of Manilla paper inside the shoe. Take hot 
foot baths, and dip the feet into cold water the last 
thing. Do you wear flannel or merino under-clothing 
next the skin, as you should ? 
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Made 
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Coryine Wurr..—B 
vented Co y them 3 Wheel patterns may be transferred 
eeemeat with the greatest ease. This 


the means of the newly in- 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DUTCH BULBS. 
SMALL FRUITS. 
NEW PLANTS. 


OUR NEW AUTUMN CATALOGUE OF BULBS, 
NEW PLANTS, AND SMALL FRUITS, 


Beautifully iMustrated with m pod engravings, a a 
splendidly-colored two-paged Lithograph of 

A Group of Hyacinths, 
is now ry a will be mailed to all applicants in- 


closin Regular customers supplied gratis. 
Our Tet oF 


SMALL FRUITS 


Comprises every desirable variety of 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, 


&e., &. 
Bulbs and Plants mailed to any address at Catalogue 
prices. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 


Nos, 28 PARK PLACE, anp 20 MURRAY ST., 
P. O. Box 5712. NEW YORK. 


oa adc PATENT 


ONe|WORKER| | = 


Pat. at. June 27, 1871._1 Awarded first premium at 

the nstitute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871 

caeaitie pe important inventions he e age. The 
er fect Bastou- ote Worker ever invented. So 
t a child can work a more perfect button-hole 

it than 1 7 most e: hand can work with- 


























A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. saviiinc, 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices. 





HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 3; 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH, BQ; 


and either of Harpers, $4, all sent a year’ for $7, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


SHOPPING 





ee e — tion for Ladies inch executed b: 
ARKER, 151 East 44 . City. Sen 

a ste ta containing reference ey = rticulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


Skin Diseases a Specialty. 

Dr. J. M. VanDyxe, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the ps regular physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. hose 
who wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, 
will find him to be first-class in his specialty. 

Skin Diseases and their Po aes ns 

Aon, (Prupies, BLaokuzaps).—Symptoms — Hard, 
small pimples with black points; affect P the forehead, 
cheeks, and nose of both sexes. 

Eozema, (Terrrr). —Symptoms— Blisters form, 
which burst and dry into a ger arg or dark crust, 
ve Ay be in the form of scales; affects all parts of the 








omen’s Rep Ras or tHE Faor.—Symptoms — 
Congestion of the skin of the face, with ted pga 
and red spots, pimples, and roughness of the skin. 

Barser’s Irou.— Symptoms — First, a red, itchy 
= 3 is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite 
ard, and shaving becomes painful. A burning sensa- 
tion is present. 

Pruriao, (Intensr Irontne), Which begins when 
the clothing is removed; increased by the warmth of 
the a2 No eruption except that produced by 
scral 


ng. 
von above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M. 
ke. New York Office, No. 6 5; West Toth Street ; 
Pain adelphia Office, 1126 Walnut Street. The Doctor 
- be consulted either by letter or in person at either 
office, 





Best 2-But- 

$2 75 3 single pair sent, postpaid, ed Kid Gloves, 
se gh gs ory 80, a well- 

ro cg pee of Pr ee, Goods, Laces, Dress ‘ 


sent free on application. 
The Best and Cheapest. 
Page | STAMPING PATTERNS, 





a TAYLOR'S BI BAZAR, 358 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 
y _—sCqSSolla Every Where. 
in any y qeentitien, Send for Circular. 


oO OODALL’S PLAYING CARDS. 
Mwue. L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 





Union Adams & Co. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GEOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, | .# 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c. 


637 BROADWAY. 








ORE neg LOTTA BUSTLE. 






eapest Bustle in prema og -F 
by can sit in any position whatever without bending & 
ori pong g it in the slightest degree, it closing fy 
entirely up on sitting, and returning wit! ae | 
to its cela nal shape on a. The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or er its ts rg 
— form (as is generally the fault). 

dies? wardrobe complete citnens 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleo 
where. Ask for Nos. 10, 11, 15, 

2, &KCo, aoe the various sizes and 
styles. Patentee and lesale Manufacturer, 91 4 
White St.,N.¥.3 & 801 Race St., Phila. ¢ 





SRVA VA 





Sold by all ~ eo 
Seeds for Fall Sowing. 
Bulbs for Fall Planting. 
Plants for Winter Flow:ring. 


Embracing every thing NEW and RARE in great 
variety, and at LOW RATES. Price-Lists mailed 
free to all applicants. 


Seedsmen, $5 Cortlandt 8t., New York. 


mportant to Ladies.—throngh the 
_—— iberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who pe port them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on a ae of postage 

dress JAMES M‘C 


stamp. Ad 
543 Broadway, New a 




















AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. - 


Domestic Sewing - Machine Co., N. Y. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have —s —— = Le in 
a ‘ollare’ ic ce Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 
AFONTAIN’S FRENCH COMPLEXION BEAUTI- 
4 FIER removes Tan anp Freoxirs, BLACKHEADS, 
Pimpies, AND FiesHworms. Price $1.00 per Bottle. 
Wholesale Depot, 7 Srxra Avenur. Agents wanted. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
povrEav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


M™E BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B’way, 
Eighth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 
nets and Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets. 
‘ADAME A, MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 
kre GaLoupEav, 423 Sixth ‘Avenue, has just re- 
turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 
Bonnets and Ronnd Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 

















GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000, 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


ofan fart. ees 
act of the ure, for th 
Library of Kentu: fil tak 
Hall, at Louisville, 
baetosge aneggemival DECEMBER 3, 1873, 

Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 


ever witnessed in this coun the un 
idle of pie _— 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by | 
among the ticket-holders sis 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
CASH GIFT.. 


authorized 
nefit of the bon 
take place in Public Library 
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CASH GIFTS  200each....... 7 
325 CASH GIFTS 500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 000 


TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CAS 























poise 4 S-- e pmeaemeaan ns ’ $1, 500,000 

The distribution will be Beri ow warts be ed all the 

tickets are sold or not, and all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 


wis PRICE a Ft TICKETS: 
ole tickets, $50; H $25; Tenths, or each 
a m, $5; Eleven *Whole Tickets for $500; 226 
ets for $1,000; 113 Whole ian tee $5,000 
aur Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 
Tickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompa- 
— by the money en he led. Liberal terms given 
ne bn ton sell again. 


Ss. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Pablie oS Ky., and Manager Gitt Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS, 
609 Broadway, New York. 
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head. Goods sent C.O.D. by express, 
r on receipt of color and money in 
registered letters or °P. O. Order, free of charge. 
EVERYBODY LIKES @ deauii- 
tut complexion, and @ soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrani, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
@ Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Doilet Articles. 


a mM ORPHINE 
g HABIT CURED! 
Medicine compounded by a Sufferer, a Surgeon U.S.A. 
Also cures Drunkenness. It alwayscures, Send 
for work on “‘ Opium-eating and its Cure,” . 
W. B. SQUIR 
Worthington, Greene Gee Ind. 














5 TS PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
rotect the 


isture and 
a e Perfora- 


teas hly. 

ed Premium Buckskin Under- 

pede ts are recommended by 

=e Phys icians, Send for 4 
. C. Hatt & Co., 

West Broadway, N.Y., Sole. A gents and i Manufacturer 


h 
V. VIGOUROUX, : a NY 
ep cLoriis. of nite pmo for HANDRERCHIES, 


Wholesale Departm 
"Massa aND Bn mignon PatTERNs. 











Trousseau. 
TABLE and E 
TWELFTH STRE 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One cop, y of elther will be sent for one pete, og cabo 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in ti ited States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars.by the Publishers. , 
Harper's Macazing, Harver’s WREKLY, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 the ¢ as dhe — 
Bae ype : ¢ Club oe Five 
; or, Siz 


Magazine, oa 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, t to prepay the Unt 
Seabeeriptt ‘When no date is speci- 


y time. 
" i deratond that Capt site tion for the Magazine begins 
with the aren evataee: for th y or Bazar, with the Number 
ate o 


next after thi 
In remitting fa Pa bee 





ail 8 Post-Office Order or = 
he aRnpEer & Broruers is p' ~ 
7 a Doak —_ phe should the Order or ages 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss 
the sender. 


Trxus yor Apvgrtistne mt Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. iene 
ont Weekly. —— Pages, hell a per H 
e—eac! 
iy shania pe Cuts and Display, 





ay oes Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & ; BROTHERS, New York, 





OcrosER 18, 1873.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


DRESS GOODS. 


PLAIN, COLORED, FANCY, AND BLACK 
SILKS, 

RICH LACES & PARIS EMBROIDERIES, 

CLOAKING AND TRIMMING VELVETS. 


FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, AND 
UNDERWEAR, 
for INFANTS, MISSES, LADIES, & GENTLEMEN. 


BLANKETS, —~ 


FLANNELS, 

SHAWLS, and QUILTS, 
FALL WRAPS, 

HOUSE JACKETS, 

TRAVELING-SHAWLS, RUGS, LAP ROBES, &c. 
FULL and COMPLETE LINES of the above 
now open at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 


NEW CARPETINGS. 
AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, and SMYRNA, woven 
entire, ALL SIZES. 

Mogquette, Wilton, Velvet, English and American Body 
B Tapestry Brnssels, 3-ply and Ingrain 
CARPETINGS, 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, RUGS, 


DRUGGETS, MATS, &c, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Now open, a full line of 
DRAPERY AND FURNITURE MATERIAL, 
All at Lowest Prices. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


Ladies! 


SEND STAMP FOR OUR ELEGANT AND AT- 
TRACTIVE 


FALL PRICE-LIST, 


Containing full descriptions and prices of 
Fine H'urs, 
Real Laces, 
Black Silks, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
Underwear, 
Millinery Goods, 


Dress ‘Trimmings, 
AND THOUSANDS OF ARTICLES INDISPENSA- 
BLE FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


Samples Sent Free. 

Goods shipped C. O. D. to any part of the country, 
with accompanying order to Express Agent, allowing 
Sull examination before acceptance. 


EHRICH & C0,, 


287 & 289 8th Ave., near 24th St, 
NEW YORE. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of hipeinse in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
scene will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
— Offered to each and every subscriber for the 

‘azar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 











every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address AMES M‘CALL 


& CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


eng Paris, Berlin, 


for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


AMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
$425 Expenses paid. H. B, SHAW, ‘Alfred, Me, 

















A NEW PERFUME 







COLGATE & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. - 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 








AB 





Grand, Square, and Upright Piauos, 


NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 


“WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 





Delightful 


(ea GET 

WINDO 
devoted to 
handsome 


mail. 


OFFIC. 





hints on honseteenng and Eleganc 
Price $1 
Ww GARD 


Decorations. 250 
Book Stores have it. 


Highly 


FLOWERS._WINDOW GARDENIN G. 

¥) THE Lajtes FLORAL, CABINET. TA beautiful 0 Mieke 
Ny Paper, devoted to Flowers, Window Gardening, and Parlor Decor- 
ations. ee Sa. Ladies will 


delighted with it. 
home pictures of te Amusements, with useful 
ies. 


a” $1 95 per year, including : Choice Chromos, 


UP A CLUB. AGENTS WANTED. Send for terms. 
ENING.—A New Book, superbly illustrated, 
Culture of Plants, Bulbs, and Flowers for in-doors, with 
illustrations of Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor 
Engravings. Price $1 50. Sent, postpaid, by 


x. 100 Papers at Club Rates. Send stamp for List, 


Illustrated Prospectus and Premium List of all the above freé 
on recei cto . Address THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 
5 


AN STREET, NEW YORK. P. O. Box 2445. 





THE 
LADIES’ BAZAAR OF FASHION. 


An illustrated eight-page paper devoted to Fashion 
Literature, and Art. Subscription price only ONE 
R per year, and a premium to every subscriber 

of the BEAUTIFUL CHROMO 


THE BABY’S BREAKFAST. 


Extra Inducements.—To all who subscribe 
before January ist, 1874, the publisher will furnish, in 
addition to the Chromo, the or for the three re- 
— months A oe gratis. sitet 

jpecimen numbers ee UPON a ‘ion. AGENTS 
Wantep. Address ° ne 
Ladies’ Bazaar of Fashion, 
17 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGLISH TRIBUTES 


TO 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


———_-—_— 


Miss Dorothy’s Charge. 


Miss Dorothy’s Charge. A Novel. By 
Frank Lee Benepict, Author of ‘‘My 
Daughter Elinor,” ‘‘Miss Van Kortland,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


In “Miss Dorothy's Charge” we have again a vig- 
orous novel from an American hand. There can be 
no doubt of the superiority of American writers over 
the great and increasing mass of our own fairly suc- 
cessful novelists, both in skill as to the manipulation 
of plots and insight in the delineation of character. 
We may declare our unreserved appreciation of the 
more important features of the book.—Athenceum, 
London. : 


I Go A-Fishing. 
I Go A-Fishing. By W. C. Prime. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Mr. W. C. Prime has published a volume that will be 
a treat to every contemplative fisherman. * * * He 
calls it “I Go a-Fishing.” The tender charm of the 
book, its sober eloquence, and its genial breadth, re- 
mind one very much of the style of Jeremy Taylor. * * * 
A rare love of nature, and a simple-hearted adoration 
of the god of nature, and an intense devotion to the 
finny denizens of the deep, especially of pools in trout- 
streams. * * * Its subdued humor, power, its fondness 
for that which is good, and honest, and natural, its 
Christianity, without the specialties of sectarianism, 
should recommend it to every one who likes to cast a 
fly in a likely pool. * * * Mr. Prime ought to be able 
to rely on a hearty reception of this book among his 
English cousins.—Standard, London. 

We are very glad to make Mr. Prime’s acquaintance. 
His book comes to us from across the Atlantic, and 
with it brings his pleasant talk about running brooks, 
shady forests, and deep, silent lakes of the Adiron- 
dacks, in which abound the “speckled beauties” for 
which he goes a-fishing. Quite apart from the very 
keen and sportsmanlike descriptions of sport, we 
have most thoughtful and picturesque writing, which 
proves to us that Mr. Prime is a true lover of nature 
as well as an ardent sportsman. He says, and very 
truly, that “the man who has lived much in the woods 
forms a stronger attachment for that life than a man 
ever forms for any other,” and he goes con amore into 
the most vivid pictures of forest life, the writing of 
which is full of poetry, but which seems to have an 
underlying tone of sadness all through. ‘Our sweet- 
est songs are those that tell of saddest thought ;” and 
so perhaps those chapters which strike some melan- 
choly note in our minds are the most charming in this 
book, which contains so much that is not only agree- 
able but instructive, for in it the angler may find 
many useful hints.— Vanity Fair, London. 
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Pusiisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

t2~ Harper & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





A large assortment, at less than ‘manufacturers? 
prices. Send for Price-. Orders a 
to and sent C. O. D., with privilege of exa ation. 

J. TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N. ¥. City. 


NOBLE’S GREAT DISCOVERY.— 
A certain cure for fever and e, bilious fever, 
and chillfever. Atonic. Price$1 ttle. Wholesale 








Depot, 7 Sixth Ave. Sold every where. Agents wanted, 








J J . 
Sewing-Silk Veil 
= In the above we have 

Overcome the great dif- 
as formerly experi- 
enced, of procuring a veil 
with a fringing of the ex- 
. actshade. The fringes in 
. our veil being woven at 
i WY the same moment, and 

es with the same material 

throughout, consisting of the best quality of sewing 

silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness of 

match, and of their a every respect, the 
in 





same wearing double the length of time over that of 
any other veil ever made. Sol all Fancy, Millinery, 
and Dry-Goods Houses in the U.S. - 

Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


MEYENBERG, PRALL,& CO., 
483 & 485 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravrp To Fit any Fievurre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 











ly re 
ssing Sacque, Corset 
ok rht Dress, Yoke ps 
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LADY'S PViciGe ae a WRAPPER.. “ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILO. 
from 4 CC) ee 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “* 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- . 


Tie GOWIEE, « ccccanecceecs hedandadauecaacaend 37 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

YOED OID)... .soccccccccrecccscccensccccccccce 39 

ASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ *-@ 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT..........-..-.+ “ 41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

R-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “* 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

BRUCE RIE dss aadcnsaccadebeckaadseganccecee « 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ ae 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt)............ dcakasduacesidas. a “ 50 

Vol. VI. 


DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt..........cceccecceseseees q 





BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
pa oe re ee 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WALIRING: GUM iene dd ered a ietcnckss ees. ba 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUT 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front...... 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





















Youth Restored by the Use of 
BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


which enables any lady of forty to 
pass in society for 


TWENTY. 


Sold by all druggists, and at the 
depot, Hf Liberty Se hem York. 


Cnly 50 Cents per Bottle. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


iy, uazens & hr oe will — either LY 
‘ollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any pa: 
the United States, on receipt oie price. , 





ez Harrer's Cararoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. y H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2 50. 


IL. 

FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the French of Camit.e 
LAMMARION. Edited by James Giaisuer, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. ith 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 

cuts. S8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gamboid, Hervey, and Broughton, with 

I Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 


VA 
THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining- Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick- Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform in style and price with 
the ** Bazar Book of Decorum.”) 


Wa 

CASTELAR’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Eminio Casretar. 
a= by Mrs. ArtuuR ArnoLp. 12mo, Cloth, 

Vi. 

LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Riveaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

VII. 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prime, Author of 
**Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” “Tent Life in 
the Holy Land,” “Later Years,” “The Old House 
by the River,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Ga” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





1 
MISS DOROTHY’'S CHARGE. 4 Franx Lee 
Beneptor, Author of ** My eo linor,” ‘* Miss 
Van Kortland,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 


2. 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brapvon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” 
“‘Birds of Prey,” ‘‘Lovels of Arden,” ‘To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


3. 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Day. CHaRLrs 
Reape, Author of “ Hard Cash,” ‘‘ Put Yourself in 
His Place,” “‘Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

4. 

TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Karn- 
aginE 8S. Macguoip, Author of “Patty,” &. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 ceats, 


5. 

INNOCENT. ATale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Ox1- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” “‘ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


6. 

WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. ~- Witxir Coxiiins, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” ‘ Armadale,” ‘* Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. : 

““¢HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID."”" By Anniz 
Tuomas, Author of ‘‘On Guard,” ** Walter Goring,” 
PE rr Leigh,” “* Played Out,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 

cents. 


te Harper & Broruers will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


7) You ask WHY we can sell First 
Mm Class 7 Octave Fiance for $290 





and warrant 
° le illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over 


&c. (some of whom you may 
in 4 





U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


WA NTE [pe peo = AGENTS, to sell new 

and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W. C. Prime; The 
Fishing Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal induce- 
ments offered. For further ae inquire of or 


ress 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$475 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
ple, ofeither sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for us in their spare moments, or all the time, than atanvthing 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour, 
Samples free. C. M. Lintneton,Chicago, 





$79 00 EACH WEEK, “Svery Where. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Acdress 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
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The concluding words of 
a Mormon obituary notice 
at Utah are 5 pathetic : 
“*He leaves thirteen wid- 
ows and fifty-four children 
to mourn his loss.” 


oo 
What Latin t ought 
to be sold in A =< bind. 


ing ?—Horatius Flaccus, RECT - CRNSUISE» 
eqummnng@>edien 


in achurch offensively near 
the choir. The sexton be- 
ing pape to, he said, “I'll fix the rascals,” and pro- 
ceeded to burn the wasps out. The next day, while gaz- 


ing at the ruins of the church, the sexton was heard to 
remark, “I knew I could fix the rascals, but I’m sorry 
the church went along with ’em incidentally.” 


——_—_>—————_ 

A doctor called for his little bill. 

“ Haven't got any money,” replied the man. 

“Then give me a chair, or a table, or something.” 

“Got none; I’m a regular bankrupt. You can put 
ogee leeches On me, anyhow, and take something out 
of me. 





A school examiner lately gave a bright-looking boy 
this sentence to correct, “ Between you and I this is 
good butter.” The boy shortly returned the slip, thus 
marked, “Incorrect: the lamp-post is omitted.’ 


—_——~»—— 

“ Among all my boys,” said an old man, “I never had 
but one boy who took after me, and that was my son 
Aaron, who took after me with a club,” 
<> 


on or Consaneurinity.—If a man marry a bal- 





THE REV. C.C. WOULD HAVE HAD A DELIGHTFUL 
SUMMER , BUT NOTWITHSTANDING HIS ‘PER- 
THE YOUNGEST CHILDREN 
KNEW HIM FOR A DIVINE. 





THEIR CONDUCT AT LAKE GEORGE 


THEY EXPECTED US GENTLEMEN T0 GROOM OUR OWN 


7ORSES MEM, 


THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


Buack-EyEp Susan.—During the hearing of a case 
at a police court'a woman stated that her husband had 
ae married life ‘‘ given her one hundred and 
seven black eyes.” 


At the examination at a school not far from London, 
a young tyro in declamation, who had been told by 
the teacher that he must gesticulate according to the 
sense, in commencing a piece with ‘‘ The comet lifts its 
fiery tail,” lifted the tai! of his coat to a horizontal po- 
sition, causing roars of laughter. 


—_—_—_—— 
“ Typrs” or.Crvitization—Printers. 


—_——_—_~———_ 

In Connecticut a certain magistrate was called to 
jail to liberate a worthless debtor. 

“‘ Well, John,” said the magistrate, on entering, “can 
you swear that you are not worth twenty dollars, and 
that you never will be?” 

“Why,” answered the other, rather chagrined at 
the question, “‘I can swear that I am nut worth that 
amount at present.” 

“ Well, well,” returned the magistrate, ‘‘I can swear 


A sTILt ToNGUE SHOWS A WISE HeAp.—All lovers of 
tranquillity who visit Vienna will certainly shun the 


Prater. 


A girl of the season comments thus on Mormonism: 
*“*How absurd! four or five wives to one man, when 
the fact is, each woman in these times ought to have 
four or five husbands. It would take about that num- 
ber to support me decently.” 

__>——_—_ 

An inscription on a mural tablet recently put up in 

a rural church is amusing. ‘ It ends: 
“He was neglected by his doctor; 
Treated cruel by his nurse. 
His brother robbed, his widow: 
That makes the matter worse.” 


a 

Must a doctor have a license to amputate a game leg? 
a 

“The time will come,” says a veteran observer, 


“when a town will be.of small account unless it can 
have an earthquake, a ghost, an old woman one hun- 





Goop ror TRapr.—’Tis— 
an ill wind that blows ‘no- 


teur Of classical music.. He 
never omits going, when- 
ever he can, to hear Han- 
del’s oratorio, Israel in 

t, because, in the per- 
formatice of that subi me 
composition, he always 
feels so highly transported 
with the Hailstone Chorus, 


_p_ 

A lunatic. writes_to. ask 
whether, when a door is 
not a door, but. a jar, the 
door jam is kept in the’ said 


——@——__ 


A lad with a very good 
appetite swallowed asmall 
leaden bullet. His friends 
were very much alarmed 
about it. The doctor was 
found, heard the -dismal 
tale, and with as much un- 
concern a8 he would man- 
ifest in a case of common 


lad’s father : ‘‘ Don’t alarm 
yourself. If, after three 
weeks, the bullet is not re- 
moved, give the boy a 
charge of powder. Yours, 
etc. P.S.—Don’t shoot the 
boy at any body.” 


—_—-—~—_—___ 

When is the wind barmy? 
Don’t say when it is in the 
y-east. 


_~-——___ 

It is customary in trade 
to abbreviate by initials, 
as “ F.0.B.,”" which means 
goods will be shipped free 
on board. So “€.0.D.” 
has been accepted for cash 
on delivery. A mercantile 
man sent an order to a 
tradesman for his weddin 
cards, poe the usual 
“C.0.D.” in the corner. 
The initials were not understood. Fancy the feelings 
of himself and of her who was to be “his very own,” 
on receiving the cards at the latest possible moment 
pep | the letters “‘C.0.D.” in the corner of every one 
of them! 


WAS ’ORIBLE MEM, 


~~. 
When is a man tied to time ?—When he marries a 
second. aE SE, 


To Wuist Piayers.—Should a chimney-sweep trump 
his partner’s trick when he can not follow soot? 


————.—_—— 

Some of the New Hampshire papers report that an 
unusual number of people clim the ite Mount- 
ains last summer to get a view of the cows pasturing 
in the meadows below. 


> 
The belle who originated the Grecian bend is stop- 
ping at Saratoga. Remorse is painted on her once 
cheerful countenance. She says, though she bent so 
much, she never arrived at a satisfactory beau. 
ee 


It is said that a sure way to win success in society 














let-dancer, may it not be said that all the children she | the rest, so go along, John. dred years of » & terrific co ration, and a rail- | is to talk to the young ladies, and listen attentively 
may present will have a step-mother ? And the man was sworn and discharged. way accident of considerable magnitude.” when the old ones talk to you. 
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MY DANCING WITH HIM 


AGAIN. 














; Le 
sure CURE FOR STUPID PARTNERS. 


Woe ONLY. 
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= MATTER®-WY-LAS-DICHI-GIRLS- OPERA- 
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Superior to tHe SUN UMBRELLA 
AT THE SEASIDE. 








THE FAN OF THE PERIOD. 


